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FOREWORD 


WHAT happens to young people who leave school hut cannot 
find jobs is a ihafftcr of national Concern. During recent years 
the number of such youths has greatly increase'd. Nor can it- be 
expected that this problem will disappear with the return of 
.so-called “normal times.” 

P 

In June 1934 the Office of Education? with th'd' cooperation of 
other Government agencies concerned with youth, called a con-^ 
ference of representative leaders throughout the country to con- 
sider what steps might prop>erly be taken to serve best the needs 

• of youth. As one result of this conference a committee on youth 

• problems was created in the Office of Education. A subsidy was 

• secured for this committee's \^(ork from the General Education 

• Board. The committee, among other things, has*carried forward 
two studies, the results of which will be published in a series of 
brief bulletins, of which this bulletin is the first. The names of 
others appear on the back of the title page of this bulletin. 

The main purpose of these bulletins is to assist communities and 
youth agencies, with the aid of youths themselyes, to develop the 
best possible programs. Young people ask only for a chance. 
They are willing to work diligently to improve the conditions 
under vyhich they shall spend their lives. It is hoped that in 
some small degree this series of bulletios will assist them and the 
communities and agencies with which they work to make the 
^ necessary adjustments speedily and wisely. 

John W. Stj'debaker, 

, . Commissioner . 
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Part I 

\ 

COORDINATING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


\ 


1929: PAGING YOUTH! Jobs arc calling. This way to the 
nearest factory, office, shop. Schools, colleges pouring out two 
and a quarter million new recruits. A scramble for the most ca- 
pable of the lot. Jobs plentiful, employers on the lookout, the way 
ahead seems smooth sailing. ' 

1935: PAGING JOBS! Youth is calling. Schools, colleges con- 
tinue to pour out their millions, but factories, offices, shops are 
dosed to them. The scramble is in rev^Frsc, youth is in se%trch of 
jobs. The world they have prepared for greets them with a “not 
wanted” sign. 

SINCE 1929 more than 12 million have left school, some returning 
because there is no other place to go — a population larger than 
that of Canada, or of the 1 1 Western States, as large as the total 
population of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

In times of war the older of these would be sent to fight for the 
Nation and to become its heroes. 

In times of normal peace they are the fresh recruits for work, and^ 
in all previous periods of depression they have taken precedence. 

In the economic dislocation as of the past 6 years they have 
become the “surplus population.” 

But youth is not surplus as are cotton, wheat, or pigs. They 
cannot be held in reserve nor put in cold storage. Nor can young 
people remain forever idle. 

How to utilize instead of wasting their high-tide energies, how 
to help them to an intelligent and satisfying adjustment to life 
poses the major problem to be solved by this Nation in the 
immediate future. It must be the urgent concern of all j:om- 
munities — large or small, rural or urban. 


THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 


FI\'E millicm yoi^g people — 1 out of every 4 in the country— 
ase without constructive occupation at school,' work, or homK 
An examination of 1930 United States Census anfl Federal Office 
of Education figures, brought up to date by sampling studies in 
various communities, discloses that — 

Of the 20,100,000^persons, 16 to 24 years of asie. inclusive, in the 
L'hited States todav: 

< ir ■ ' 

4,000,000 arc in fulj-timc schools and colleges: 

500.000 without cmplovmcnt are taking part-time s< h(M>l 
work; ^ 

2.800.000 are young married women not employed and not 
in school; 

7.800.000 are employed at full-time or part-time nonrelief 
• jobs; 

300-,000 are out of school and unemployed but not seeking 
employment; 

'4,700,000 are out of school, unemployed, and seeking jobs. 

« 

The figures for employment and unemployment are estimates 
based on data from surveys of youth and employment in several 
parts of the country. Of the number that are wholly uncx:cupied, 
somewhat more than half are boys, although figures for the 
employed group show a reasonably equal distribution between 
the sexes. 

The 1930 census classified a few more than 2 million persons 
of these ages as “not gainfully occupied”, “not married” (females 
only), and “not in school”; hence, the figures for 1935, presented 
here, show an increase of nearly 150 percent in the unemployed 
group. At the same time, the Federal Office of Education reports 
as a tentative figure an increase of43 percent in high-school enroll- 
ments from 1932 to 1934. Probably this rise is due largely to 
many persons remaining in school because of the difficulty of 
finding a job. ^ 

Independendy conducted studiss of the placement of high- 
school graduates in Baltimore; Denvei‘, and Milwaukee in the 
year following their graduation show that approximately 43 per- 


cent continue their education, 24 percent find remunerative 
employment, 2 p>ercent are classified as married (females), unre- 
, ported, or deceased, and 28 percent are unemployed. Compar- 
'• able figures for high-school graduates and for'the total youth pop- 
ulation consistently show a higher proportion of employment and a 
lower degree of unemployment in rural areas 4l>^n in the cities. 
This is probpbly due, however, to different interpretations of the 
•term “gainfully occupied.” , 

The greater need for further education and employment seems 
to lie in the 16- to 19-year group as against the 20- to 24-year 
group. Figures from thcj Massa’chusetts Unem,-'loymcnt Census 
(1934) show 51 pxrrcent of the employable <vorkcrs, 16 to 19 years 
of age, unemployed, and only 30 percent of unemployment among 
the older group. This trend is borne out in other comparable 
.surveys. 

Meager as these figures are, they are definitely indicative of a 
• problem that must be met immediately by educ.stor , public 
officials, and private organizations with both a con;munity-widc 
and' Nation-wide attack. Some of these 5 million youths are io 
every town and hamlet. 

YOUTH’S SITUATION IS NOT NEW 

THIS c^lenge to the corhmuniii£sto help youth find their 
place in the sun has been aggravated bi?the>mcrgency, but is not 
born of it. Jobs there have been for the young lirtiie past, though 
not always the right or the fitting job;* recreation they have had,* of 
a kind, and a place in the scheme Of things, but not always the best 
recreation nor the fitting place, either for their oWn good or for the 
good of the community. 

Dislocation of youth antedated economic dislocation. One 
evidence alone bears grim witness to this dislocation, the recruiting 
of youth into the ranks of crime. The majority age among crim- 
inals has moved steadily downward until the peak of serious 
arrests is now at T9 years. ^ , 

It costs a community no more to train a good citizen than to 
train a-“ good” gangster. At the eO|^of his training the gangster 
is a heavy charge on the community. The good citizen at the end 
of his training begins to suppx>rt the community, and contributes to 
its resources. It costs society about $300 a year to maintain an adult 



prisorifT in an insfilution, $400 Jot a juvenile delinquent. The cost of keep- 
ing a youth in school averages about SlOO.a year. 

School-leaving age has -been mounting up and up, from 1-; 
to 16, in some States 18, but education has not be^i adapted 
in maAy cases to the interests of those who are held in school 
Strong enough bridges have not been built from school to joh 
Child-labor measures have been taking youth out of shops and 
fields but have offered them no satisfactor\' substitute interests 
These are not sudden changes. AH that is happening to 
today has been long on the way and its shadow lies far into tht 
future. 

PLANNING FOR YOUTH MUST BE CONTINUOUS 

"FHE demand upon every community is twofold: 

1 . To help youth tide over the emergenev period. 

2. To devise, through long-range planning, ways and means 
to help youth adjust to life. 

The responsibilities of the community to young fjcople lie 
within the general fields of education, occupation, recreation. Some v 
of these are definitely obligations of the community alone, some 
are obligations of the community in coop>eration with homes, 
business, and private agencies, and with, youth themselves— who 
are hardly to be separated from the fabric of the community. 

Emergency measures must be set up to alleviate conditions as 
they exist at present, but such measures defeat their own ends 
if they throw a smoke screen over long-range needs. They 
should be looked upon as experiments toward more stable and 
far-reaching plans for youth. Planning which utilizes and 
coordinates all the agencies *that touch the interests of youth 
offers the intelligent approach. 

In many communities Y. M, C. A.'s and Y. M. H. A.’s, Y. W. 

C. A.’s and Y, W. H. A.’s, the churches and varioul young 
people’s religious groups, the DeMolay, the Scouts, the 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and dther similar agencies 
have done pioneering service, meeting the local needs for youth 
as best they could. Programs have been carried on under 
emergency conditions, often on an independent and self-sufficient 
basis, sometimes with litde fundamental knowledge of facts or of 
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what other organizations were doing. The will to serve, at 
least, has been strong and these cxplorator\- programs in many 
places are becoming the nucleus about which the community 
is organizing on a more permanent basis. 

But it is now time to formulaic related plans in order to deal 
more wisely wiiKcondTti«m which are outgrowing a mere 
emergency sigmficance. Programs should be based on a knowl- 
edge of facts. I Activities of neighboring agencies need to be 
correlated; tho^ services which overlap eliminated. The sepa- 
rate threads which have been spun need to be woven together 
into a more complete pattern. Agencies arc challenged to study 
and know their community and to evaJuatc results as a guide 
for a broader, more constructive approach to the situation. 

ORGANIZATION FOR COMMUNITY ACTION 

SINCE youth lives in an adult world with needs that carinoi be 
segregated, sound community organization which deals with their 
problems must be concerned with all the related conditions that 
grow out of a common life. Community organization does not 
always come easily nor speedily. An intense interest such as war, 
an epidemic, the good of children, or people in grave need has 
usually been necessary to flise people quickly into a spirit of coop- 
eration, to arouse a willingness to give of their services to a com- 
mon end. But more and more a genuine impulse toward coop- 
eration is being manifested which does not need dramatic stimu- 
lation. The very urgency of common problems is spurring com- 
munities to coordinate their activities. Our intensified, compli- 
cated group living makes the individualistic, piecemeal handling 
of problems no longer practical nor adequate. Communities 
must gear to changing conditions. 

In Flint, Mich., in the summer of 1933, the schools closed 2 
months earlier because the city’s treasury was in the red. 
That meant turning 32,000 children loose. The Parent- 
Teacher Association, the City Recreation Association, and 
other agencies took swift action. The recreation council, 
which is one of four community councils operating under the 
community fund leadership, coordinated the activities of these 
several agencies into an inclusive program, through weekly 
meetings, planning and launching a recreation program not 
only for children but for adults. This was the beginning of a 


broad program in which every agency in the 
IS in ariy way concerned with recreation is 
pating. 


community ihai 
actively partiri 


Community organization represents a circle; the interests oi 
youth a segment of the circle. The whole circle is not formed a, 
once, but one segment may be developed because of some acui, 
need; as. organization for child welfare, for health, for recreation, 
lor prevention of delinquency, or for solution of youth problems 


NEW METHODS HAVE TO BE WORKED OUT 
IN AN OLD FRAMEWORK * 

THE relationships within all communities are inheritances from 
the past. They may be ball and chain to eager hopes, but thev 
^so may act as a wholesome check against too swift changes. 
Readjustment calls for new devices. And the same device or pro- 
cc urc will not serve for all communities since the patterns of 
communities differ widely, affected by locale, tradition, and social 
and industrial factors. The failure to take account of these differ- 
ences, of old antagonism and political conflicts, has caused the 
collapse of many initial attemps to bring about needed change. 

ringing together a half-dozen static organizations does not make • 
a dynamic group. The patterns are sometimes so fixed that it 
becomes almost impossible for the bodies attempting cooperation 
to tackle the new job in a creative way. 

Froni Tompkins County, N. Y., where, since July 1934, a dem- 
onstration ' in rural development, has been under way, comes 

;his comment from the executive secretary of the Development 
Association: 


chT..? P^°bably dbappointment. In the 

chatM of today, for any organization to bring forth a magic 
wand to rectify overnight the accumulated economic evils^of 
Mveral generations is more than can be hoped for. For any 
who may feel there should so soon evolve a definite goal o^ 
plan to work toward there must be disillusionment One 
nd mdual expressed this desire for a definite goal by saying 
that if you were building a house, you must have a plan^ 


r, , - worked out cooperatively with the New York 

Sute Temporary ReUef Adminutration, the New York State Agricultural 
Adviiory Committee, and the Tompkini County Board of Supervuora. 



Nfy answer is “yes”, but you must know who and how many 
people are to Jive in the house, how they earn their living, 
how they are to pay for the house, and many other things 
before the house can be soundly planned. So with a definite 
set plan for a county, one must know the expected future 
population, the industries, the back-to-the-land or city trend, 
and many other factors before a definite goal can be estab- 
lished. We are 'attempting to plan social and economic 
phases as well as the physical, and certainly these involve 
more unknown factors. To have many plans ahead is good 
and possible, but to determine a definite whole plan may l>e 
academic. 

ORGANIZATION MUST BE ADAPTED TO 
COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 

THERE is no ready-made formula or prescription to offer for 
community organization, but communities can learn from the 
expterience of others. The problems of youth which fall within 
the broad coverage of education, employment, and recreation 
touch nearly every agency within the entire community. As ha.s 
been said, they arc not problems that can be segregated from 
other needs within a community. For that reason it is logical 
that organizations already in existence, or the nucleus of organiza- 
tions, be used as a starting ,point rather than Beginning afresh 
with an organization framed specially to deal with youth or with 
any other specific problem. 

The first thing to be determined is where logical leadership lies. 

In some places the official groups, such as schools, the welfare 
department, or even the probation department or juvenile court, 
supply the natural initiating leadership. In other places non- 
official groups, such as the council of social agencies, community 
council, or citizens’ leagues, are stronger than the official agencies 
and, logically, leadership in a ccx)rdinated program should lie 
with them; A form of organization- which has been develop- 
ing recently is the coordinating council. ^ In those coordinating 
councils which have come into prominence, particularly on the 
Pacific coast, leadership has been with the heads of official agencies. 

The leaders have successfully drawn into community organization 
representatives of the schools, the police, the health departments, ^ 
the character-building agencies, churches, settlements, Rig 
Brothers, service clubs, P. T. A.’s, and similar groups. 
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Under any circumstances, the schools are bound to play ai, 
imp6rtant role in community organization for youth . ' It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that where no other agency has gone ahead, tht 
superintendent of schools assume the initiative in setting up sucii 
an organization. 

COORDINATING COUNCILS AS A TYPE 
OF ORGANIZATION 

Berl^ejey, Calif., Community Organization 

The Berkeley, Calif,, Coordinating Council, a voluntary organiza- 
tion consisting of the heads of those publicly supported depart- 
ments in the city which are particularly concerned with the wel- 
fare of children and youth, is organized about the objective ol 
making Betkeley a better place in which to live. The specific purposes 
of the council are: To secure closer cooperation between the 
various city departments; to prevent overlapping in their duties; 
to familiarize each with the other’s work and effect cooperation 
among the official groups and between the official and the semi- 
private agerffcies; to educate the general public to the end ol 
improving Berkeley. 

The beginning of the council reaches back to 1919 when tht 
assistant superintendent of the public schools and the chief ol 
police decided that work with problem children in whom the\ 
had a mutual interest could be done more effectively if they 
exchanged information. For some time the two met at lunch 
once each week to discuss their common problems; later they 
invited the director of the public health department and the head 
of the public welfare department to meet with them. 

From that informal group, meeting together regularly, 
tfie council developed, adding to its membership from time 
to time members of other public departments. Its member- 
. ship now consists of: the city manager, superintendent of 
-schools, chief of police, health director, chief of the juvenile 
probation department (representing the juvenile court, 
which is a county unit), director of playgrounds, recreations 
^d^ parks, director of public welfare, and the judge of the 
justice court. Each department is allowed to choose, in 
addition ^to its chief executive, some other member to sif in 
as an assistant in council delib^ations. 
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The council serves solely as a d^ibcrative, counseling body, 
assuming no executive or official authority. To facilitate pro- 
cedure and the recording of discussions, a chairman and 
secretary have been named, but the council does not vote 
on any question of jx>licy relating to an individual city 
department nor attempt through combined effort to deter- 
mine. the policy of any department. It is not necessary that 
it should; since its membership includes representatives of 
the various city departments, there are within the group 
responsible individuals with authority to initiate any action 
in the city of Berkeley which is legally feasible and socially 
, desirable. This form of organization makes it p>o.ssible to 
function effectively without a budget. 

Amohg the results of the council's activities have l^en 
research projects and field studies to reveal community con- 
ditions needing attention, a child guidance and behavior 
research clinic, a community forum, meeting once a month, 
to provide opportunity for the democratic discussion and 
consideration- of problems of wide public concern, and a 
junior council to assure youth participation in community 
affairs. 

The Community Forum. — To, prepare programs for forum discus- 
sions and to carry the responsibility for forum presentations, 
committees of interested citizens have been formed on: 
Facts; placement; recreation and leisure time; educational 
opportunities;- delinquency; charity and' relief counseling; 
guidance and adjustment; health; city administrative activi- 
ties for youth; clubs and fraternal organizations; religious 
groups; youth participation; publicity. All programs of the 
community forum are open to the general public, and infor- 
mal participation in discussion is encouraged. 

Berljeley, Calif., Junior Coordinating Council 

Developing early^in 1934 from the community forum committee 
on youth participation, a junior group was organized, restricting 
membership to young men and women between 18 and 25 years 
of age. They chose to designate their organization as the Berkeley 
Junior Coordinating Council. Differing from the senior council, 
its membership goes beyond public or official departments and 
includes representatives from 21 youth organizations such as 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.; Y. M. H. A. and Y. W. H. A.; 
Catholic youth organizations, the student body of the Univer- 
sity of California, church groups, athletic clubs, the 20-30 Club, 
^ and the Junior Chamber of Conunefee. 

8a809"-L« 2 
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Its purposes have been outlined as follows; *■ 

To recognize and study problems of social, political, indus- 
trial, and cultural importance which particularly affect youth. 

To discuss and disseminate facts relating to these problems 
for the purpose of stimulatihg participation on the part oi 
youth in community activities; 

To assist, as a ’ cooperative and participating group, th> 
leaders of the city of Berkeley now in charge of social, 
economic, industrial, and public affairs. 

An e.xecutive committee of 17 members of the junior council 
was set up especially to serve in an advisory capacity for tin 
senior coordinating council. This executive committee is author- 
ized to bring before the senior group any and all problems it ma\ 
wish to discuss; at intervals it is invited to sit with the senior 
coordinating council and participate in the general deliberations 
on city affairs. ' » 

Some studies and youth participation projects, based on the 
junior council's outline of purposes, are actively under wav 
.Among these are the following: 

Study of Tecreational and leisure-time activities for younc 
women. 

Analysis of the counseling services* available to youth in 
Berkeley through the churches, lodges, schools, and ail groups 
that attempt to give counseling service, with the objective ot 
setting up a central clearing house for all youth who do^Yioi 
now belong to an organization which offers such service. 

A plan by which a group eff young wetffieil^SwQclMng under 
the directioi^ of the junior high schooi counselors act as ‘‘big 
sisters” to gjirls whom the school counsel reports as needing 
companionship. 

A similar plan with a team of ^r 10 young men who work 
specifically with probation offic^, each young man acting 
as big brother to some boy who is under court supervision 
and needs friendship and guidance. 

Studies and reports on juvenile delinquency in the com- 
munity. 

Comimttces of three from the university student body to 
work with the heads of departments to plan research projects 
and term papers which will be of practicaf aid to junior 
council activities. 

'10 ^ 
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An interdenominational plan, under which definite prog- 
ress has been made in bringing about a united program of 
the religious ^ups to discuss and attack the religious prob- 
lems of youth. 

A speakers bureau, composed of young men and women, 
who are available to any adult organization in the city 
desiring information on the work of the junior coordinating 
council, and -on topics such as, recent social legislation in the 
State and Nation, what youth would like to do in cooperation 
\s-ith adult groups, the objectives of VV)uth of college age in 
the light of present unemployment. 

Oai{land, Calif., Cocyrdinating Council 

Different patterns of coordinating councils have developed 
since the Berkeley council was started. In Oakland, within the 
same county, the council is divnded into three groups; An execu- 
tive ^up made up of public officials: a case study woup drawn 
from both public and private agencies, which includes profes- 
sional people who are dealing directly with youth; a supporting 
group, including citizens interested in child welfare, and repre- 
sentatives of all social agencies. Seven district councils have been 
organized around the seven senior high schools and cbnforming 
with the districts of the city. One objective of the district councils 
is to make each senior high school a community center to fneei 
the needs of the young people of the neighborhood. 

Los Angeles County Coordinating Council Plan 


In considering the coordinating council as a device for harmon- 
izing community activities, it seems important to weigh the values 
of the different types of organization, and to make the beginning 
carefully and according ‘to the plan which seems mefet serviceable 
in meeting local needs. Somewhat detailed ‘description of Los 
.\ngeles’ procedure is therefore included, followed by brief 
statements of adaptations by communities elsewhere, 

A plan for the development of coordinating councils in Los ' 
Angeles County was launched in April 1932. An ini^ council 
was organized, utilizing the Berkeley idea of public leadership, 
but adapting it to the needs of the locsll situation by expanding 
membership to include represenutives of child welfare and youth 
organizations, settlements, chinches, P. T. A., and rivk and 
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The first objective of the Los Angeles Coordinating Council was 
to check juvenile delinquency; but from the very outset its pur- 
j pose has been to change home and community conditions con- 
tributing to maladjustment, and to make the community a better place 
in which to live. Leadership for extending the original plan was 
taken by the juvenile court and its probation department, •with a 
competent director in charge of further organization. 

The method used in initiating a council has been to cali 
together a group representing community agencies concerned 
with the welfare of children and young people and ‘present tht 
plan of the coordinating council. This is usually done by tht 
director of the coordi|iating councils. From the nucleus of 
this small group new members are invited until the new 
council adequately represents officials of schools; police, 
probation, and health departments; executives of character- 
building agencies and civic organizations; churches; settle- 
ments; and P. T. A.’s. 

After the first few councils were organized the results were ' 
such as to stimulate the formation of others on local initiative. 
There are now 62 councils in operation in Los Angeles 
Ck)unty. The success of each council and, of the entire county 
plan depends upon the’e^hange of the accumulated experi- 
ence of the councils among themselves. This is accomplished 
through county-wide conferences and through the publica- 
tion of a bulletin by the juvenile^ research committee of the 
coordinating councils. 

Most local councils have the same three committees— 
adjustment, character-building, and environment — but the 
actual work differs g;reatly. 

There is a central committee for the entire county, which is 
the organizing and policy-forming group, and there is an 
executive board made up of the chairmen of the local councils 
and representatives of the participating official and semi- 
official agencies. 

Inf carrying out projects within the neighborhoods of the 
local councils many relief workers have l^en used. Under 
, the leadership of the director of the coordinating councils 
thgy have initiated and been responsible for such projects as 
special studies of the community, making spot maps, dtvelopr 
ing playgrounds and recreation areas, clearing delinquency 
areas, promoting camps for underprivileged boys, waging 
campaigns against the sale of liquor and ^acious literature 
to minors, interpreting*^ youth needs to the communif(r, and 
securing the help of various agencies in youth programs. 

12 



The juvenile research committee conducts studies and sur- 
veys into problems related to juvenile delinquency and pub- 
lishes a bulletin which ^ives reports of its studies and news of 
current developments amoni? the coordinating councils. 

Other Council Developments 


Other coordinating councils arc being develo[x*d as a means of 
community organization, most of them on the Los Angeles plan. 
In all there are 81 in California communities, one each in High- 
land Park, Mich., Seattle, Wash., Portland, Oreg., in othec cities 
of the Pacific Northwest, and in .several New Jersey counties. 

Durham, N. C., has a coordinating council with three 
committees similar to the Los Angeles councils — environ- 
ment, adjustment, and character-building. It was organiz- 
ed by the judge of the jgvenile court, who happened to be a 
woman. The Durham council has both a white and a 
Negro council. The tVo units, while working separately, 
operate under the same advisory committee. With certain 
common problems this unifies the activities and is an 
economy in many ways. In each council the three commit- 
tees — environment, adjustment, and character-building — 
have 15 members each. 

The advisory committee is composed of the judge of the 
jwenile court, the superintendent of city schools, the chief 
prbbation officer, the superintendent of city recreation 
department, th^ chief of police, the principal of Negro 
schools, and a representative from the Negro unit. The 
advisory committee holds monthly meetings to discuss 
problems and plan committee programs. 

Nashville, Tenn., has worked out a plan of community 
organizatioiT under the Council of Social Agencies. The 
council is divided into four seepons. The section on leisure- 
time education and recreation serves as a clearing house and 
a coordinating agency for all activities for youth. 

In five geographical areas community social welfare 
councils have been organized and these are concerned with 
local problems. One objective is to prevent juvenile 
delinquency by providing recreational activities for those 
youths in danger of becoming delinquent. Another, to 
provicle a general leisure-time program. These commurilty 
councils are made up of ministers, social workers, recrea- 
tion leaders, school teachers, and parenlis They work out 
^d means of meeting the needs of their area and 
ulitilizing its resources and leadership as they think best. 


To each of these area cortimittces are assigned thrn 
F. E. R. A. students from Vanderbilt University to carry on 
such detail work as the committee decides upon. An exe- 
cutive from each of the leisure-time character-buildiinj 
agencies and a board member are assigned^to each of thcM 
areas for consultative purposes. 

The supervision of the community Icisufe-time educatioi. 
and recreation project is in the hands of a committee appointed 
by the Council of Social Agencies and Vanderbilt Uni- 
.versity. The project was suggested by the council and is on- 
of the results of the work of the social planning committer 
and a survey made for them to lay the foundation for ,i 
planned social economy for Nashville. 

GETTING UNDER WAY 

THE chicken or the egg? Goals first, then organization; or 
j)rganize first and then set goals? Which is the approach to 
community organization? The first way has beea^the usual 
procedure, as where the coordinating councils have organized 
to attack delinquency problems and have' gradually expanded 
their programs to the general objective of a better communits 
A cooperative attack up)on some immediate and -vital problem is 
an excellent first move toward more, general community programs 
With coojjerative organization becoming* a prevailing mode, 
communities may very well move from organization to goals, 
and from goals to programs. That trend is evidenced in th( 
national movement toward planning. The first wide spread 
expression of this tendency .some years ago was in city planning, 
which dealt almost solely with zoning of business and residential 
are^ and beautification of communities. Gradually it is pro- 
ceeding from physical toward social planning. 

With the State planning boards which are rapidly covering 
tiie country, the approach is first to survey the State — evaluating 
human as well as physical resources — and, upon ascertained facts, 
to build up coordinated plans which will correct old mistakes 
and yield a better basis on which people can live together, work ^ 
together, and play together. ^ 

The Survey as a Starting Point 

I 

Fact-finding through .the survey and making conditions visual 
through spot maps, are tactics in community organization taken 
, - ‘ ■ 
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.iver from other fields. Shelby M. Harrison, of the Russell Sage 


I nundation, says: 

The survey is an attempt in the field of civic and social reform 
to do what, the civil engineer docs before he starts to lay out 
a railroad, what the sanitarian does before he starts a cam- 
paign against malaria, what the scientific, physician does 
before he treats a case, what the careful financier does before , • 
he develops a mining property^ what the modern ^manu- ' ' 
facturer does before he locates a new manufacturing ’’ ' 
plant. • • • The survey is, in short, an attempt to substitute 
tested information for conjecture or mere belief. , 

As the first .question in -any survey is ‘‘A survey 0 / what?” 
ilio second is “A survey Jar what?’.’. Surveys arc of no value 
unless action sets in from the point where the survey leaves ofT- 
action with the high-powered charge of community interest, 
.^ehind it. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, in Surveying Tour Community; a Handbook- 
Ilf Method Jor the Rural Church,^ gives these steps of major import- ‘ 
ance in surveying a community; . 

1. Framing the schedule to be used by the surveyors. . 

2'. Limiting the area to be studied. 

3. Securing and training the workers. 

4. Preparing the publicity. 

5. Preparing the rep'ort and building the program. 

Knowledge of the community’s resources and the opportunities 
it affords for youth might well be obtained through the following^ 
typos of surveys: 


U A study of youths themselves as individuals and in groups. 

2. A listing of educational and recreational facilities. 

3. A study of the activities being carried on-for and hyvoune 
porsons. f - 

4. An investigation of employment possibilities, whether 

urban or rural.': j -r - 

Not every conomunit^ will %^ant to make all of these typos of 
studies, yet these daui'';^e essential for setting up a complete 

' ) Brunner, Edmund dcS. Surveying Your Community; a Handbook of 

Method for the Rural Church. Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
New York, Geprge H. Doran Co., p. 19. 
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community program. Surveys /dealing with the problems ul 
youth are cotnparatively new. They have been made in a num- 
ber of places, but definition of terms and age groupings in surve\ 
forms have varied widely; therefore, the information gathered 
has been to a large extent incomparable in a national situation 
where comparable data are of tremendous value to all concerned. 

Before a community can build a program designed, for instanc< 
to meet the educational needs of out-of-school youth, informatioi 
must be available regarding (1) the nature of the program desired 
preferably gaihed from the [persons who are to participate; and 
(2) the kind of facilities available throughout the area to be ser\ ed 

A city-wide or county-wide survey aimed at obtaining tin 

needed facts is oftentimes the first plan that comes to mind. In 

0 > » , 

order to be most useful in program building, however, these faci- 
should be secured and conditions studied on a community basis 
In other words, a survey need cncornpass not a wide area bin 
rather the natural population grouping which will serve ds tin- 
spl\ere of action in program building later on. In rural areas a 
natural community is relatively easy to define in terms of tin 
radius of influence of the village church, Hhe district school, and 
the crossroads store. ^ Pn the city a community may consist of .1 
racial group area or other population grouping within which the 
people are congenial among themselves. 

It is not the purpose of this pamphlet to enter into the tech- 
nique of surveys, for there are many useful guides available on 
the subject. (See References, p. 69.) 

Like any tool, the survey is meant to be put to use. Whether 
made by exerts and technicians from outside the comrhunity or 

• A scries of youth surveys has been made in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Youth Problems. These several surveys were planned to comprise 
a sampling which was designed to reflect all the major characteristics of the 
youth population of the United Stales, each in its proper proportion. A youth 
census schedule was developed with the assistance of a committee of the 
American Sociological Society anthmany educators and others for use in 
these sttrvcys. The rcsulU^of these surveys will be published shortly by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Communities wishing to study the circumstances 
of their youth by means of a survey are invited to use the schedule With such 
adaptations as may be desirable. Further assistance in organizing surveys 
cap be had from the U. S. Office of Education. 

< Brunner, Edmund DeS., and others, American Agricultt^al Villages. 
See References. 
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I lie newer type of home product, its primary purpose is to awaken 
public interest and get a working platform for better conditions. 
I‘he more the community knows about a survey arhd participates 
in it, the more quickly facts will lead to results. But it is important 
to avoid the danger of a contagion of “surveyitis” — of getting so 
intoxicated with fact-finding that the comrnunity is tricked intp* 
feeling the job will take care of itself. 

Discussion Groups as a Device 

The .survey offers a logical basis lor discovering the needs; the 
forum a starting point for laying plans. Community forums or 
discussion groups arc devices to build up public interest around 
the objectives of a community prograrn, to shape opinion and to 
stimulate action. The radio broadcast, the press, the use of pub- 
. lie channels s\*ch as clubs, libraries, and community centers arc 
other devices. 

The Berkeley Coordinating Council forum, where the senior and 
junior councils meet with other interested citizens and discu.ss 
common problems with the result that vital accomplishments are 
effected, offers an example. 

Fall River, Mass., has a civic forum, of which there is a young 
people’s division comprised of a leaders’ group of 0 college studerus 
and a lecture group of 1 20 out-of-school youth, one purpose of 
which is to develop interest in community problems among the 
younger people. 

Michigan Youth' Adult Hearings 

Youth-adult hearings have been successfully used in the State of 
Michigan as a means of focusing attention ufxjn the needs of 
youth. These hearings are intended as first steps in a more com- 
prehensive program, exploratory in nature, furnishing an oppor- 
tunity to lay the groundwork for necessary plans. The Michigan 
hearings, -or conferences^, are held in places where interest in 
youth problems is active. They have been planned to draw par- 
ticipants from a region of 40 or 50 miles. 

The Michigan hearings have been developed on* a care- 
fully worked out pattern to avoid the danger of impulsive or 
unfortunate elements taking control. Each conference has 
been planned by a committee representing both youth and 
adults of as wide interests as possible. A secretary skilled in 

A- 
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conference procedure is loaned by the State Y. M. C. A. t- 
each group sponsoring a conference. Local leadership i 
used as much as possible in planning and carr>’ing througl. 
the conferences. The youth and adults agree up>on leader' 
and speakers. 

Seven regional conferences were held during 1935, culmi- 
nating in a State conference at Michigan State Ckrllege on 
September 28. 

At this conference there were about 500 registrants, repn 
sentatives of education, yelipon, government, business, men 
and women’s civic and service agencies — and a large repr*- 
sentation of youth. They came from all parts of the Stan 
and some from outside the State. 

The hearing lasted morning and afternoon, followed by ,i 
dinner and summarizing meeting in the evening. Duriiv,’ 
the morning six youth speakers of the youth panel discussc-l 
their problems under the following topics: 

Youth’s Situation Regarding Work and Employmeni 

Youth’s Problerris of Leisure and Recreation. 

Exlucation and Youth Today. 

Youth and the Political Situation. 

The Church and the Social, Recreational, and Religious 
Needs of Youth. 

Youth and International Affairs. 

At the close of the sp»eeches the youth groups, each with .i 
youth leader and an adult adviser, met and discussed the 
various aspects of their particular subjects, with possibli 
solutions. The adults did the same in another group. After 
luncheon 6 other young persons and the 6 leaders of the 
youth groups, representing the youth panel, presented sum- 
maries of the group discussions and formulated their questions 
to the hearing board. « 

The hearing board then took the platform and, with ,i 
chairman directing the discussion, tried to answer the, ques- 
tions put to them by the members of the youth panel. 

Following the hour allotted to the hearing board for 
answering questions, there was an action planning discussion 
in which a continuation committee was^ appointed to take 
action on the findings of the hearings. 

These conferences arc serving to crystallize opinion on th<’ 
problems of youth and to set in modon action among thi- 
official agencies and various organizations. It is early to 
sum up results, and some of the effects aft not such as can lx- 
concretely defined. Already curricula in schools and colleges, 
recreational programs, and programs in various clubs and 
organizations are being influenced. Youth is becominu 
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more articulate, is having more of a voice in affairs, and a 
foundation is being laid for a coordinated attack upon 
community problems by young people and their elders. 

}^ew Jersey Trial, Youth vs. Society 

A trial by jury of the case of Youth vs. Society in Orange, N. J.. 
MTved as a bold and compelling move to educate public opinion oj> 
(he subject of social problems, and more specifically youth prob- 
lems, and to break ground for constructive community action 
.(long definite lines. . 

This was not a mock trial, but, through the dramatic proceedings 
of a court trial, actually weighed in the balance the specific points 
on which five communities — the four Oranges and Maplewood- 
in April 1935 stood accused of . failing their young people. The 
trial was not hasty, but was preceded by careful preliminary 
groundwork in the way of a survey or appraisal: On the part of 
vouth seeking to find the evidence for points of accusation; on the 
part of adults to find evidence to defend the present situation. 

The sponsoring body of the trial, was the Council of Social 
Agencies of the five communities. Its members felt the gains from 
a public analysis of local youth services would outweigh any 
embarrassment from criticism of deficiencies. 

The prosecution and the defense set up committees to marshal 
facts and testimony on the following subjects; 

Employment Marriage Friendship 
The Moral Code Leisure Time 

A sixth. Health, was added, but it proved to be of only minor 
concern to youth. 

During the last 10 days of the investigation all evidence col- 
lected by the youth groups was reduced to writing and called 
in. The trend of the indictment was made known to the 
defense conunittce leaders a week before the “grand jury” met, 
thus making it possible to point the defense to counter the 
specific charges. 

The grand ju^ met in private session. It was composed of 
two representatives (including the leader) of each of the par- 
ticipating youth duKussion groups. The case against Society 
was presented and cause for indictment was found. Four days 
later the trial began. 
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Few court trial*? in the State have stirred greater public in- 
terest. Newspapers carried bold headlines. At each of tin 
three sessions, held on consecutive evenings, the attendanc* 
was in the thousands. Police were forced to close the door>. 
turning hundreds of persons away. A judge of the court o! 
common pleas presided over the trial. The jury panel wa- 
drawn by lot from a group of 90 nominated by the memb( i 
organizations of the Council of Social Agencies. Six practit - 
ing lawyers, each under 30 years of age, conducted the prose- 
cution. Two able lawyers were assigned to the defensi 
Thirty-four witnes-ses were called for the prosecution and 2 ^ 
for the defense. These included .such prominent citizens .i. 
the principal of the high school, the president of a local college . 
and the warden of the county jail. 

No attempt was made to indict society as a whole, of which, 
indeed, youth is a part; the argument was confined entirely in 
the community of the Oranges, and Society was described ii-> 
the majority influence of the community which said to Youth, 
in effect, “These things were good enough for us, they an- 
good enough for you.” 

The first session was occupied by the pre^sntation of th<- 
case of Youth. In the second. Youth completed its testimonv 
and Society opened its case. On the final night Societ\ 
closed its case, and the summations were heard. 

The jury returned a verdict convicting Society on 6 of tin- 
charges in the indictment, acquitting it on 9. No verdici 
was rendered on one of the charges. The judge sentenced thr 
defendant to 1 year on probation, apd remanded it into the 
custody of the chief probation officer of the county for thai 
period. At the request of this officer, the Council of Social 
Agencies undertook to supervise Society during the year of 
probation. 

While the trial was frankly a device used largely for its 
publicity value, the nature of this community study of youth 
problems was far from being a mere publicity stunt. !^fore 
the proceedings 32 groups of youths between 18 and'2.'>. 
associated with local churches, community houses, “Y’s." 
etc., did careful work for the prosecuting side. They wen- 
under adult leaders, and the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
served as their chairman and acted as guide and counselor. 
These groups prepared opinions and assembled substantiating 
evidence. The lawyers who were to present the case at the 
trial worked closely with the representatives of the groups. 
From 6 to 8 weeks were occupied in the work of investigation. 
Neither in the collection and arrangement of evidence nor at 
the trial was there any adult censorship. The final decision 
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regarding what testimony to include and what to exclude lay 
with the attorneys. 

The trial has proved to be a quick and effective means of 
remedying certain elements in the local youth situation. The 
novelty of the presentation, the dramatic nature of the testi- 
mony, and the courage displayed by the many witnesses who 
publicly stated their views, made a deep impression on the 
community. Before the trial was completed organized groups 
were initiating action. The sale of obscene literature was 
stopped; bagatelle machines for gambling were banned: the 
Chamber of Commerce began to investigate the charges of 
employment at starv'ation wages; the health group of the 
council made plans for an institute on family relations to meet 
the demands for further preparation for marriage; a business 
group offered jobs to boys on probation. These activities are 
planned to continue throughout the probationary year, and 
others will be initiated. A follow-up committee has been 
established. -j, 

Tha expenditure in connection wWf the trial was S377, con- 
tributed by social agencies. 

Organizations desiring to conduct youth trials in their 
communities should know that at first there will be consider- 
able difference of opinion as to the merits of the project. Con- 
servative elements fear that publicly to debate the case will 
accentuate the lack of harmony which already exists between 
youth and adults, and that unbridled youth on the stand will 
reflect many of thfc radical issues of social, political, economic, 
and religious thought, which would result in a storm of public 
disapproval of the project. The Orange experiment has shown 
that these fears can be made groundle.ss by exercising proper 
precaution. Because of the careful planning of all pha^s of 
the trial in advance, there was no opportunity for impulsive or 
undesirable elements to gain control of the proceedings. 
Admission was by card only. Despite the absence of censor- 
ship, much potential testimony W'as ruled out by the insistence 
of the lawyers on both sides that only opinions supported by- 
facts admissible in a court of law be offered as testimony. 
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TT TAKES consummate intelligence to help youth through the 
A crisis oftodayand avoid crippling them for tomorrow. Any im- 
plication that young people are on relief has serious dangers. It 
is not charity but opportunity that is due them. A chance to help 
themselves is youth’s supreme right. Work should be on a basis 
! of coofjeration rather than patronage. Communities in organizing 

may well keep in mind that those projects in which there is an 
element of give as well as take have the soundest psychological 
l)ase, those which swing young people into the active, vital current 
of community li£e and make them a participating part of it. Sfl/- 
help, servict, creativeness, work should be the watchwords. Get youth 
' off the bleachers and into the game. 

S There is a Scylla and Charybdis between which those who are 
desirous of helping youth have to steer with cart. One is that in 
hesitating too long or waiting to frame effective organization 
nothing is accomplished. The other is that in too hasty, spectacu- 
lar action the public is anesthetized into thinking the problem is 
^ solved and work toward a long-range program for youth's 
permanent' needs is delayed or blocked. 

The present situation is partially of an emergency and transi- 
tional nature but two things must be kept in mind. One, the 
agencies that have to be summoned to support a program are those perma- 
' nently rooted>m the community; they have an experience and back- 
ground which it would be folly not to utilize to the utmost. Two, 
that in most M the activities planned there should be the kernel oj a 
permanent objeetthtM be carefully kept in mind and preserved after the peak 
of emergency need hatteceded. 

Activities for youth are inaugurated under many different 
auspices: Official^a^ncies, voluntary groups, citizens’ committees. 
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social and welfare organizations, individuals. Under whatever 
sponsorship, they, fall into the general classifications of: 

Education Guidance Placement Recreation 

Within these classifications there are certain type activiiicv 
which arc being carried out in many places because they haM 
proved to meet the most general needs, but they break down ini" 
wide variety and adaptation. These activities which are alread 
being demonstrated offer suggestions for'program Building. 

EDUCATION 

CURRENT educational provisions for out-of-school youth fall 
within two general divisions; (1) Those offering regular cours« ^ 
intended to substitute for college or liniversity education, on 
credit basis; (2) supplementary courses for special training or ^ 
general or avocational interest, on noncredit basis. 

The educational oppKjrtunitics are offered through; ^ 

Emergency colleges, sometimes called community colleges, freshman 
or junior colleges. The credit received in these comrnuniu 
' colleges is generally extension credit, which is available if and 
when a student matriculates in the accrediting college or 
university. Students may obtain from 1 to 2 years credit 
toward a baccalaureate degree in the community colleges 

Conespondence study courses and extension work, to individual students 
or groups. These are sometimes supervised by a local in- 
structor. Credits earned may be applied toward college 
entrance or baccalaureate graduation. ^ 

Radio junior colleges, instruction by means of the radio broitdeast 
from a university, students taking the work individually or 
meeting in groups. 

Additional vocational training and retraining offered by regular schools. 

Part-time work and part-time education through cooperation of schools 
, and industries and business. 

Library reading or study courses, prepared cither for use of individuals 
or groups, according to their needs and interests. 

Forums, for discussion of subjects of special interest to youth, on 
current topics, for cultural purposes, or for study of and 
participation in community problems. 
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Study clubs. 

Institutes. 

Leadership training courses, having definite aims, such as training for 
recreation and camp personnel, for supervising playgrounds, 
etc. 

Handicraft classes, shops, or clubs, for teaching%andicrafls with an 
educational, recreational, avocational, and vocational signif- 
icance. ^ 

Retraining classes and schools, in community centers, “ Y's,” or settle- 
ments. 

Training in camp schools, with intensive courses for young men and, 
women over a short p»eriod of time. 

, Training classes offer^ by trades and -industries. 

Centers for training girls in homcmaking and domestic service, tea- 
room work, beauty culture. 

GUIDANCE 

It . 

GUIDANCE activities in behalf of out-of-school youth are of 
several kinds; 

Occupational surveys, a running inventory of work opportunities in 
the community available to young people. These should 
record the nature of the work, the qualifications and prepara- 
tion necessary, number of persons that can be accommodated, 
and other pertinent information, such as busy seasons, com- 
pensation, and miscellaneous advantages and disadvantages. 

Career institutes, consisting of talks by successful citizens or technical 
experts on their respective occupations, followed in some 
cases by consultation with a guidance expert. 

Industrial trips to factories or industrial establishments as a means 
of guidance. They may supplement occupational talks or 
career institutes. 

Job-finding and other vocational problems provided by various agencies 
and organizations to impart information about how to look 
, for work and how to hold it when found. 

Individual counseling, as provided by many agencies, offers a great 
variety of possibilities. To be effective, however, it must be 
supported by the fullest obtainable information on occupa- 
tions, employment needs, and on the youth himself. Its maxi- 
mum use^lness depends upon the expertness of the counseling. 
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Guidance centers, undertaking all or any csombinaiion of the fore- 
going activities; in addition they may-be equipped to do lestine 
for skills and aptitudes.* 

EMPLOYMENT 

EMPLOYMENT projects for out-of-school youth include the 
following: 

Employment Bureaus . — Employment serviced to youth arc providc(. 
through many agencies: The schools, public and privaii- 
employment agencies, and various social service and charac- 
ter-building agencies. Junior en^ployment sen'ices are bcim: 
developed in connection with State empfoyjnent services. 
' located in some instances in the schools; in others, in the 
employment offices. The whole function of employment oi 
juniors is undergoing revision, since it is recognized that ii 
cannot be separated from counseling nor from education 
and must, include careful follow-up, research, and the accu- 
mulation of an expanding file of information in regard K. 
^ eifjployment opportunities, local trade conditions, and record' 
of the history apd aptitude of applicants. 

Apprenticeships. — Tl^e old system of apprenticeship training is 
capable of cohsiderablc expansion in many branches ol 
^ commerce and industry. In even a small community a 

' variety of oppo*rtunities are being developed for acquirinu 

such skills as stenography and office management. Local 
government depaktments afford a valuable means of training 
in governmental technique; in some instancy, young persons 
. work without pay in non-profit-making agencies, as museums, 
libraries, welfare and health departments^ solely for theexpe- 
rience which may be acquired. 

• Paid Work ProJer/j.— 'Communities are developing ways to employ 
young people in w'ork of value to the whole community, such 
as surveys and statistical studies of cost of living, delinquency 
areas, activities of character-building organizations; work in 
public parks; teaching in part-time schools and extension 
colleges; organizing Scout troops; supervising village play- 
grounds. , 

Orgatuzing Odd Jobs . — For work requiring no particular skill, as 
cutting grass, running errands, washing automobiles, etc., a’' 

• The National Occupational Coi^crence ofiera a free coniultation 
•ervice to organizadona which are ' planning to undertake oiganized 
vf program* of vocational guidance. Addreii 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Qty. / 
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small employment exchange" organized for supplying this 
type of service may be useful. Boys with some special skill, as 
in woodworking or metal working, can Ijc encouraged to 
manufacture salable' articles by having the facilities of the 
vocational training shops of the public schools placed at their 
disposal during <xid hours. Hobby or craft gproups are some- 
times organized along financially profitable lines and pro- 
vided with instructors; a storert>om where handicraft products 
can be displayed for sale and people can leave objccts.such as 
’ furniture or p>ottcry to lx* mended is helpful. 

Maintaining Employability and Skill . — Classes to help unemployed 
young people maintain thefr skills in such fields as typewriting 
and other manual occupations are maintained by many 
agencies. 

Retraining . — Classes are established in trades in which it is expected 
that aithortage will develop, as metal work, aircraft, and persons 
who have little chance of employment in the fields in which 
they are qualified are retrained along lines which seem to offer 
better prospects. 

RECREATION 

> 

RECREATIONAL and leisure-time activities of interest to youth 
arc almost too numerous and varied to li.st... They are lacing pro- 
vided by many different agencies, official and voluntary, on large 
.scale and small. In general they include: . 

Community ^Celebrations of special holidays; athletic 

meets and field days; .pageants, plays, musical events; fairs, 
festivals, dramatic tournamcrus,, contests, and comp>etitions. 

Playground and Community Center Activities; 

Athletic games and sports. " 

Crafts. 

Forums and discu.ssion groups. 

Drama groups. ' * 

Music activities. 

Nature study. 

Clubs, organized for a wide variety of interests. 

Any of these activities may form the nucleus of a club. 

Camping Activities . — ^Thesc offer many possibilitie?;Trom the private 
camps of long duration to the short-term camps of 1 or 2 
weeks, even of 3-day and l-»day camps, operated by 'various 
public agencies; summer camps of various organizations, as 
* • 4-H, Scouts, “Y”s; and' camps of young people’s religious 

<* groups; camping in municipal. State, and national parks, anti '» 
under private and public auspices. 
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likes arid Hiking Clubs. a. . 

lobbies and Hobby Fairs . — ^^Inierest in hobbies is- continually ex- 
panding to include an infinite variety of hobby groups and 
clubs. 

Aquatic Swimming, boating, regattas, excursions. 


Z>rama/i«.^Intcrest in dramatics includes study of drama, stage- 
craft, littld theater groups, and drama workshops, in which th<- 
participants do all the work of painting and designing th< 

/ scenery, making the costumes, as well as acting and directing, 
in some instances writing plays; marionette and minstrel shows 

.. . Music . — This includes a wide range of activities — symphony 
orchestras, choral unions, bands, glee clubs, carpi clubs. 
* study of music — organized tometimes as part of a community 

recreation program, sometimes under direction of the schools, 
settlements, community centers, or other agencies. 


Arts and Sdtfnns . — -Museums have greatly extended||heir facilities 
in classes, formation^f study and hobby cIuot, educational 
tours,, lectures,, movies, archeological touts and projects. 

Crajls.— Many classes and shops have devclc^ied for the teaching 
of crafts, jewelry making, iron and melal work, pottery, 
basketry, woodwork and carving, domestic arts and textiles, 
furniture remodeling, puppet inaking. In some instances 
these are organized merely for recreational interest, in others 
for the teaching of a vocation and for sale of products, toy- 
itiaking and remodeling, making of novelties and souvenirs. 

I 

Social F.vents. 


tCLr-HELP PROJECTS AND INDUSTRIE^ 

BESIDES these more general provisions, there are many original 
and individualized projects being successfully carried out to 
solve special problems or mMt particular needs. ' Some of these 
haye sprung out of youth’s own initiative and are directed by 
youth under adult guidance. Young people,' on their own or 
with some friendly help, have found a way — organizing, deveb 
Oping interests, creating opportunities for themselves and for 
others. These self-help projects indicate a wholesome tendency. 

Touth, Inc., in Michigan 


Youth,.lnc., started inVernd^e, Mlcli., as an attempt of young 
pteople to solve their own difhculdes ip their own way. Having 



no money, at the outset, which proved (o be at least a moderate 
necessity, they found an interested sponsor and together they 
have discovered ingenious ways to overcome difficulties. Can- 
vassing the nteds of their own age group, the greatest necessities 
v\ere to provide worth-while outlets for youilg'people along the 
lines of informal education, recreation, and service. Youth’s 
own definition of this organization is: “A nonpartisan, nonsec- 
larian organization of out-of-school'youth offering a worth-while 
program in education, recreation, and service.” Two important 
planks in this youth p^tform arjp^ (1) Each unit doing something 
lor its community, (2) demonstrating a practical cooperation 
between youth and maturity. 

There arc, now 9 units of Youth, Inc., in 9 different Michi- 
nan communities in the vicinity of Detroit. Each unit has 
a membership of^oung people with interested, cooperating adult 
sponsors. These groups have united irf an interclub council, .so 
that each unit has the benefit of the ejtpetience of the others. 

These youth groups have done many ingenious things. They 
• have found old or unused buildings and rooms and -have fixed 
them up as clubrooms and headquarters. They have sponsored 
varied recreation programs of a nature that young people them-^ 
selves wanted; they have provided a wide range of educational 
(lasses; cultural, vocational, and avocational; they hold monthl}( 
conferences on vital subjects, have held jury panels, forums, 
fireside chats, and presented important speakers. The most 
significant accomplishment has Been the education in working 
together and in accomplishing goals together which the Youth, 
Inc., units have fostered. 

Service to one another and to the community has beien a strong 
- motivating force in these groups from thd' outset. Service may 
mean presentation of free entertainment to the entire community' 
inlintenance of clubrooms for youth, employmeiU< placement, 
engineering the community fund drive, furnishing Christmas 
baskets, or serving as volunteer leaders among younger groups. 

Whatever youth need appears on the horizon these groups 
attempt to find a solutioA. Youth, Inc., is an attempt on 
the part of out-of-schooI young p>eople to experiment, to try 
out their own abilities, to achieve independence and develop 

leadership. 

’ \ 
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Washington, C., Amateur Museum 

The Bug House Laboratpry in Washington, N. C., is the story ol 
how a hobby grew into a museum. In this little town with a 
population of 7,000, the interest of a group of young people in 
bugs, birds, and natural science has, through the cooperation o) 
the school and the community, developed into the largest amatein 
museum in the country, entitling it to membership in the Ameji- -<' 
can Association of Mu^ums and recognition from the North 
Carolina State Museum, the American Museum of Na^rai 
History, the Smithsonian Institution, and other similar organi- 
zations. 

ThisMs a scientific project in which a group of older younu 
people work with younger boys and gprls in a common interest 
Several <.years ago a group of small boys organized because of a 
common interest in natural science. From this simple beginning 
the association has grown.' Starting with quarters in a privat<- 
. building, the laboratory was granted the use of a vacant room in 
tl^ city hall and finally the activities progressed to such propor- 
tions that the. city authorities permitted a building to be con- 
structed in the city park as a permanent home for the museum 

There is a membership in the Bug House Laboratory of 2.^ 
young men and women between 16 and 30 years of age. 
with a junior associate group of about 20. This organiza- 
• tion sponsors, maintains, and directs the museum. All of 
the actual work of the museum is done by the members. 
This consists of field trips for the collection of specimens, 
classification and preservation of the material, and arrange- 
ment of the sptecimens for exhibition in the building. 

The museum is divided into five departments, with weekly 
' courses of instruction in each section*. Twelve to eighteen 
months are required to complete all the courses. Classes 
are offered on birds, insects, reptiles and amphibiaits, and in 
astrondmy and photography. Any interested person may 
attend the classes, which are given in lecture and demonstra- 
tion form. Prospective laboratory members study in each 
department of the museum. Students continue in the 
^ classes until promoted by the head of the department. Any 
persdn completing all departments is recommended for 
membership in the Bug House Laboratory. 

'The Washington Field Museum is supported by the Bug 
House Laboratory through two types of financing members: 
Contributing, who pay (2 yearly dues; sustaining, who pay 


$5 yearly dues. The photographic department equipment is 
loaned to the museum or constructed by the active members. 
Picture cards made by the members are sold to defray ex- 
penses. Interested citizens have given numerous donations. 
The assistant director is the only p>erson working in the 
museum who receives any financial compensation. The 5- 
room museum building was erected by material provided 
through subscriptions and labor furnished through C. W. A. 
and E. R. A. funds. Electricity and water are furnished 
without charge by the municipal plants. 

American Youth Qjuncil, Springfield, Mass. 

The American Youth Council of Springfield, Mass., has attempt- 
ed w'ithin its own area to meet the needs of unemployed youth'as 
totally and as constructively as possible under the e.xisting 
economic conditions. The principles on which the council has 
proceeded have been: First, that of self-help and youth initiative; 
second, cooperatibn and partnersjiip between adults and youth, 
with some adult leadership but free freJm domination; third, a 
strong emphasis in all activities upon tbe idea of service — from 
youth to. youth, and from youth to the community. 

The Youth Council is old enough to have a history and, there- 
fore, an exfjcrience significant to other* communities organizing 
for youth. It is the offspring of a leisure-time council created 
several years, ago by the Springfield Chamber of Commerce. 
When the needs of Springfield’s young men and women grew 
acute as a result of the depression, the youth division of that 
organization became the American Youth Council. The organ- 
ization and program include activities along the lines of education, 
employment, .guidance, and recreation. With the allocation of 
Federal relief funds, beginning August 1934, the council has 
administered a series of activities giving work to young people 
on relief. 

A young person over 1 7 becomes a member of the council by 
giving two references. He is accepted as an apprentice mem- 
ber for 2 months, after which, if he is approved, he becomes an 
active member if over 21 , or an associate member if he is under 
21 . On making his application he checks what activities he is 
interested in ^nd is encouraged to take part in a variety of 
projects. 

The council has headquarters in a house which was donated 
for the purpose by the owner, on which the city waives taxes. 
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This is youth’s home.in Sprin^f^ld. From there radiate tlx 
many and varied interests of the council. It is a workshop, 
social gathering place, an informal school, and an adminis- 
trative center. ^ 

One of the early undertakings of the youth group was f i 
make a survey of all young p>ersons between 16 and 30 in 
Springfield, estimated to be about 33,000. The method useci 
was a house-to-house canvass. Before undertaking it, ever, 
available list in the employment offices and elsewhere w;i' 
checked. Lists of college alumni particularly were studied in 
a sjjecial effort to reach the unemployed college graduates in 
the city. Information asked for was education, employmcni 
record, work prepared for, work desired, vocational preference, 
hobbies, special interests. Young persons were employed tn 
make this register. 

Next, an occupational survey was made in Springfield to diN- 
cover all occupational possibilites. Employers were invited k p 
cooperate in making opportunities for youthful workers. 

A placement service is maintained by the council. There is 
also a guidance and adjustment service, open 5 days a week 
from 9 to 5. Guidance try-outs are given along the lines ol 
crafts, merchandising, food shop and tearoom, and gift sho[) 
work. Industrial tours are conducted. A monthly bulletin. 
The Counselor, is issued. 

A number of paid work projects have been developed, such 
as: Making new clothing; repairing shoes, clothing, and furni- 
ture for welfare. A group of girls make baby layettes, and 
legginp, caps, and mittens for children. Members of the 
council serve as leaders and helpers in various group activities, 
educational and recreational, for social service agencies in the 
community. Girls go to the homes of the needy to assist 
mothers, shut-ins, and elderly persons who are unable to take 
advantage of outside activities. Children are cared for in 
homes not reached by the nursery schools. Convalescents are 
attended in homes or hospitals. 

A great variety of both educational and recreational activi- 
ties are carried out by the council. Eleven recreation centers 
are in operation throughout the city. 

The American Youth Council is administered by an advisory 
council; a board of directors; a planning board, composed of 
the chairmen of the standing committees; and 16 standing 
committees (each with a representative from the advisory 
council). It is supported by rent on part of the building; 
small membership dues from those who are employed; and 
some State and municipal relief funds. An adult director, a 
youthful assistant, and staff receive salaries. 
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Metropfolitan Junior Achievement (7^. T.) 
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Junior Achievement clubs have developed in a number of places 
(o utilize the leisure time of young people for the purjx)se of 
(raining them in craftsmanship, giving an opportunity for sclf- 
liclp, and to learn through actual exp>eriencc the fundamentals 
of business. These organizations vary' in different places. 

In Greater New York each group operates as a company of 
( rafts workers producing articles, many of which are rharketed 
and the best of which are shown annually in a city-wide exhibi- 
tion. The clubs are usually developed in cooperation with organ- 
izations and institutions working with older boys and girls, such 
as settlement houses, churches, boys’ and girls’ clubs. The 
companies are formed in the Institutions, which supply the adult 
volunteer leaders and the place of work, while Metropolitan 
Junior Achievement, Inc., provides the plan of organization, the 
|)rogram, the training of the leaders, and the supervision of the 
companies. 

Starting several years ago. Junior Achievement groups of New 
York have been organized in 4 boroughs, 31 in all, and 10 in 
Westchester County, with more than a thousand participants. 


A group of boys and girls form a Junior Achievement com- 
pany, organizing along the lines of a regular manufacturing 
concern, miniature in size but complete in every phase. Each 
group is separate and self-supporting. Salable articles in 
leather, metal, decorative arts, needlework, and wood -are 
pr^uced through a program of hand craftsmanship. Each 
company meets at least once a week in the shop, and some 
oftencr. ^There is a board of directors for each company 
which meets once a month. 

. - A company functions in the dual capacity of capitalists and 
workers; that is, they examine their problems from this two- 
fold aspect and thus gain a total business experience. Profits 
from an article sold do not go to the individual who makes 
the article, but arc shared by all the members of the company 
■ exactly as in a corporate business. 

A company must take into consideration the types and 
standards of work' produced, market factors, profit margins, 
as well as personnel problems. 

A craft committee composed of experts plans the programs, 
constantly revising and keeping them up to date. A com- 
mittee of business men prepares and supervises the business 
records used by Junior Achievement companies. A technical 
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committee supervises the products to insure the quality of the 
work and maintain the Junior Achievement standard. 

Before a company is set up ready to operate a month 
allowed to raise the capital for the company and secure raw 
materials, equipment, sponsoring organizations, and examine 
into personnel. 

The sponsoring agency helps to enroll members, to secur • 
a workshop, and to interest sponsors and leaders. There aie 
three company sponsors who perform a liaisoi^service between 
the company and the Metropolitan Junior Achievement. 

The Metropolitan^unior Achievement, Inc., is aided in ii-; 
overhead by private contributions from laymen and founda- 
tions. It bears the expense df the supervision of companie< 
and h-aining of leaders. Funds are spent on direct service tn 
the individueJ boy and girl rather than on maintenance of 
public or private buildings. Of the thousand adults working 
with the program in New York, all are volunteers with the 
exception of the office staff, which includes a secretary, field 
supervisor, and two executive directors. 

The working capital is raised by floating shares of stock 
having a par value of from 25 to 50 cents. The stockholders 
form the company membership. Each company buys raw 
materials, pays small wages, markets merchandise in its own 
community, establishes credit, and pays dividends on stocl; 
whenever po^ible. The cooperating organization furnishes 
heat, light, and space on a rental basis. 

Providence, R. I., Junior Achievement Clubs 

in Providence, R. I., the Junior Achievement Foundation Clubs 
are organized in connection with the schools and many of the 
clubs meet in the schools«and use their equipment. Some clubs 
hold a Christmas sale of articles, but not all clubs attempt to 
market their products. It has been found more satisfactory in 
Providence to pay the club leaders $1 a les.son than to ask them 
to work as volunteers. 

The Providence clubs cater more to the younger age group, 
although the total age range is from 13 to 22 years. There arc 
40 or more clubs in operation, with an enrollment of more than 
800 members. 

Job-Finders' Club , 

Meeting daily in the waiting room of the vocational employment 
department of the Y. M. C. A. in Cleveland, Ohio, a group of 
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unemployed boys formed the Job-Finders’ Club. Weekly gather- 
ings were held for discussion of their own personal problems and 
the larger questions of current affairs. From debating about 
techniques of job-getting, the group then swung into the applica- 
tion of techniques, using the principle of looking for a job not 
only for himself but for the other fellow. When one discovers a 
vacancy which he himself cannot fill, he refers it to the employ- 
ment department of the “Y”. An honor roll is kept of men who 
have reffltred one or more jobs to the department. It is displayed 
in the waiting room and now contains nearly a thousand names. 
In this way members are fortified with the knowledge that others 
are assisting them and are frequently reminded that they are 
helping others. The club holds luncheons once a week, and all 
young men registered with the employment department of the 
“Y” are invited, regardless of whether they are members of the 
club or not. The attendance generally varies from 45 to 75, and 
includes a large number of former members who are now at work. 

The experience of the club bears out the theory that common 
hardships arouse mutual sympathy and understanding. 

A Rural Self-Help Craft Industry 

A group of older 4-H Club boys of Weston, W. Va., who are out 
of school and unemployed, have developed a self-help industry 
known as the , “Stonewall Craft Shops” which is bringing 
revenue into rural homes. The project is sponsored by the 4-H 
Club, the extension division of the College of Agriculture of West 
Virginia University, <ind the coopeftitive extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Certain woodworking industries of the State coop- 
erate in furnishing machine-cut parts. 

The activity grew out of the demand on the part of 4-H 
boys for a winter camp at Jackson’s Mill similar to the summer 
camp, where they might learn some craft work thoroughly. 
Instruction was given in making simple furniture of wood, 
particularly a type of rope-bottomed stool, and leather goods. 
A cooperative association was formed to offer for sale the 
objects made at the camp, such as stools, wastepaper baskets, 
m^icine cabinets, shelves, key cases, pocketb<x)ks, boys’ 
belts, archery equipment, etc. These articles were displayed 
for sale at a roadside market at Jackson’s Mill. 
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This craftsmanship activity was extended beyond the camp 
Practically all the cutting work was done in the shops a 
Jackson’s Mill, but the finishing could be done anywher- 
and was suitable for handicraft work in the/ounty camps o: 
for spare-time occupation in the home. The more difficuh 
parts were obtained cut writh accuracy, and all necessar\ 
glue, nails, screws or bolts to enable them to be put togeihrt 
according to directions furnished. Club membere who g<»i 
started on the work and wished to maintain shops at ihci; 
homes were, upon request, lent blueprints or patterns witii 
directions for cutting the more simple articles. Member- 
.who did this work cither in county camps or in their homo - 
were aided in finding a market for all well-made and finisher I 
articles they produced. “ Try-outs ” in trade and industr'. 
were arranged for the boys, and placements were mad«- 
whenever p>ossible. 

Detroit Young Artists' Marl^et 

TTte Young Artists’ Market of Detroit, organized in 1932, ha> 
the threefold purpose of helping^to conserve the tafent of younu 
people of genuine ability, of giving them some experience anrl 
-training, and marketing their w'arcs. 

All work submitted is considered carefully by a lay jury drawn 
fi|Oin a group of women who have studied to prepare themselves 
'^^fMsume the responsibility of deciding whether an artist’s work 
^Kll .be exhibited or rejected. Rejected work goes for further 
consideration to a -professional jury composed of seven artists, 
critics, and instructors in the plastic arts plus one member of the 
lay jury. If the professional group agrees with the lay jury'.s 
decision, a short, constructive criticism is prepared for the artist 
or he may discuss his work with them. If, on the other hand, the 
professional jury feels that the work is acceptable, the lay jury is 
asked to reconsider. 

The market has a paid manager, bookkeeper, and display 
chairman, in addition to volunteer workers. There arc the 
following committees, besides the lay and the professional 
juries: Finance; sales and management; space and equip- 
ment; exhibition program; publicity; clerical; membership; 
display; volunteers. The chairmen of these committees and 
the officers form a board of directors. 

The dues, arc f 1 and $2 for voting membership. During 
the fust 2 years the market financed itself through the gener- 
osity of persons interested in the project. During this time 
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members were asked for small donations of, from S3 to SIO 
for the 2 months in the dull season following Christmas. 
During the 3 years about SI ,300 in cash has bccn^contributed. 

The market opened the first year in a rented gallery on the 
second floor in a good shopping location. The next year a 
local merchant gave a spacious ground-floor gallery rent free. 
At the beginning of the third year the Rackham Fund pro- 
vided S300 to enable the gallery to be decorated for a more 
satisfactory apjjearance and background for the display of 
prints, paintings, sculpture, pottery, and metal work. 

In 1932, 176 artists submitted 1,992 pieces of work; in 1933, 
221 presented 2,307. The juries and others competent to 
judge believe that the work submitted is of steadily increasing 
merit. The first year two-thirds of the entries were rejected, 
and at the present time less than one-half are rejected. Dur- 
ing the first year 265 articles were sold; during the second, 
790; during the third, 1,442. Of this last number about 600 
were low-priced articles made by young people in one of the 
settlements; however, the same standards applied to them as 
to other entries. Several of the more capable artists have 
sold up to $1,000, have made many new contacts, obtained 
scholarships, opportunity to study in Europie, commissions, 
and permanent positions. Probably several times as much 
money comes to the artists through contacts made in the shop 
as through articles sold in the shop. A day rarely passes 
that some firm or some individual does not appeal to the shop 
for some kind of freelance work. 

Xhe few samplings presented here of how communities are meet- 
ing the emergency problems of youth show that a strong leaven is 
, at work. The will to serve youth is positive and widespread. 
The time has come for a comparison of experience and a pooling 
of effort so that those who are concerned with the needs of youth 
may move forward in full strength. The situation calls for a solid 
front if communities are rightly to meet the needs of youth and 
if youth is to take a rightful place in the building of the com- 
munity. • 








Part III 

COMMUNITIES IN ACTION 


I N THE large, problems concerning youth have been much 
the same all over the country — in States, cities, communities, 
or rural areas — and in many places similar methods have been 
used to meet them. But the total program developed in one 
city or town might not be feasible in any other place, so varied 
is the background of our community life and along such different 
lines has the social pattern evolved, wijh ch^aracter of local facili- 
ties and leadership differing greatly. 

While many of the acute conditions of youth now considered as 
of an emergency nature have been coming into existence for 
some time, as ^recognizf^ community responsibilities they are com- 
paratively new. ^ 

With the aid of Federal Emergency Relief funds and o’f workers 
from the relief rolls, many communities have been able to make 
much more rapid progress than on their own initiative. How- 
ever, it has been clearly demonstrated that effectiveness is not 
to* be measured solely in terms of money spent nor size of staff. 
The real measure is in local interest and initiative and quality of 
-local leadership. 

There are few places where the youth situation has been 
totally and adequately dealt with. In one place the leisure- time 
program may be effective, in another vocational training for the 
unemployed may stand out as the highlight accomplishment, in 
another emergency educational facilities are the strong feature. 
When more experience has been gained, these separate threads 
may be woven into a more complete pattern, but adaptations, 
changes, growth there wiH.be continually. That makes it 
important for communities to exchange experience. 




VIRGINIA STATE-WIDE SURVEY 


VIRGINIA has made a State-wide survey of its youth under the 
auspices of the State department of public instruction, the survey 
being the starting point toward discovering needs and building 
programs adapted to local conditions. The specific impetus for the 
survey was the need to determine what youth wanted in the way 
of vocational training. Part-time vocational education in rural 
areas had made slow progress in the State; with so many youth 
unemployed and out of school the need to find the desired type ol 
education igas acute. It was decided to go directly to. the young 
people themselves by means of a survey. 

The survey was 'inaugurated under the direction of the 
vocational agriculture and home economics departments of 
the State department of public instruction. It was begun on 
a volunteer basis and was later financed by F. E. R. A.' 
funds for white-collar workers and emergency teachen. 

Two leadership training schools were held during* the sum- 
mer of 1935, one for white and one for Negro vocational 
teachere, principals, recreational workers, of 4 and 3 weeks, 
successively. Using the survey facts as guides, activities and 
projects which could be put into local practice were studied 
in direct relationship to the discovered needs of the individual 
youths of the communities. Methbds of directing projects 
were worked out and training for leadership given. 

Procedure for making the Virginia survey was: First, the 
schedule was worked out and tested with 2,200 cases; when 
data from these were collected, corrections were made and 
forms for the more intensive study were sent to division super- 
intendents of schools who tilled a meeting of leaders of the 
various agencies in each community. This group formed the 
nucleus of a committee which supervised the survey and 
secured community cooperation. 

As a result of the survey, woriung areas were set up; two 
in each of the four school’ dbtricts of the State. Here experi- 
ments are being made with definite projects which, if success- 
ful, will have wider application. 

In Gloucester County, the survey was taken entirely by 
voluntary workers, members of the women’s clubs, P. T. A., 

• Ai this bulletin goes to press, many of the projects and activities carried 
on by relief workers arc in transition from Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istradqn sponsorship to Works P rogr ess Administration. The accounts given 
here arc th^c result of studies nuMle in the spring and summer of 1935— and 
are reported as such. 
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the County Chamber of Commerce, and the Rotary. Club. 
The result has been a tremendous stimulation of community 
interest. The community has been stirred to cooperate in the 
vocational program for unemployed youth in the county. 
In one instance where there was no teacher of auto mechanics 
and electricity, the representative of one of the local automo- 
, bile companies was called on to teach a class in auto mechan- 
ics. He not only proved an excellent teacher, but u.scd his 
well equipped garage as a laboratory. In another case', a young 
man who handles electrical pumps, refrigerators, and Delco 
plants gave the same kind of cooperation. In ‘this same 
county, a number of girls were trained for clerical work and 
bookkeeping in coop>eration with local offices, and within the 
6-month f>eriod of training 8 of the 12 girls received part- 
time employment. 

In Caroline County, several projects for reconditioning 
farm implements and repairing gas engines were carried out 
on farms. Girls did home projects in cooperation with voca- 
tional teaching. In another county, one Negro worker has 
had 100 projects for out-of-school youth. 

COLORADO PRE-EMPLOYMENT PLAN 

* « 

I N Colorado, the State board for vocational education has devel- 
oped a plan of pre-employment vocational training*Tor youths 
who have finished their general education and are faced with 
enforced idleness. 

The plan is an extension of the copp>erative, part-time wqrk, 
part-time education system which has been developed in recent 
years by the boards for vocational education in many. States, 
among them Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, and Montana. In 
('olorado alone 1,285 young people are being reached in this way. 

**!Sclcctcd studenu over 16 years of age who have left school, 
cither before or aftcr-gradiiation, and are not now in schdol 
or at work are placed in occupations of their own ch^^ing 
with cooperating employers in the community. The business 
establishment serves as a training center. The' student is 
shifted from one operation to another, so that he may acquire 
a comprehensive training, and he is not held at any one 
operation longer than is necessary for him to learn it thor- 
oughly. He may or may not receive wages for any services 
rendered by him. Civic and character education form a part 
of the training program, the student being encouraged to 
participate in the activities *bf the firm which employs him 
and in other civic a^ivities. 
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Each student works only half day at his trade, the oth> r 
half day being spent in ^chool._ Thus two p>ersons may he 
. accommodated at the same job. The time at work is not h ss 
than 15 hours a week. The halfday spent in school isdevotrd' 

to: (1) Technical instruction related to the student's occup.i- 

lion; (2) subjects in which the student may be deficient; f i) 
a course in social economy, meeting on?*class period a d.n 
5 days a week, throughout the year. This course, for <vhi( li 
no texts are required, at least in the first year, is designcfl: 
To provide a general background in economics, industri.d 
history, sociology, and current problems; to give instruction 
in the many problems of employment that arc common to 
all occupations, such as applying for a job, getting along with* 
• ‘ other people?, correct atti,tudes and habits, salesmanship, cu-. 

The plan is the result of a cooperative arrangement of the 
State board for vocational education with the schools, 
ennployers, and parents. The schools participating main- 
tain a teacher-coordinator, whose duties are to study the 
occupational possibilities ini the community, to secure Co- 
operation of agencies and employers, to assist in placemrni 
of students, to teach technical subjects, and to help the studnu 
secure the maximum benefits from his training. 

'The employment-training agency supplies the technical 
instruction while the student is actually at work. The Stan- 
board for vocational ‘education reimburses schools main- 
taining a teacher-coordinal^r. 


< 
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NEW JERSEY LEISURE-TIME PROGRAM 

NEW JERSEY developed a State-wide leisure-time program ol 
conspicuous proportions and accomplishments under the Leisure- 
time Division of the Emergency Relief Administration.- The 
results have been to provide new interests to hundreds of thousands 
of people and to awaken communities to the need for providing 
leisure-time facilities. , . ^ 

In many places in the Stale' foundations had beenRd on which 
thg more extensive emergency program could be- built, Worker.s 
from relief lists carried on the activities, while trained people in 
official and voluntary agencies have given efficient cooperation. 
Much. of the prog[ram undoubtedly will outlast the emergency. 

V The program carried on in New Jersey consists of: Athletics 

md sports, ^ts .and crafts, camps; clubs, dr$imatics, games, 
miisic, social* evert ts, ,and educational activities. 

^ In 1 year 293,509 individuals were reached, of whom 61 ,81 1 
were relief clients. Programs were cai^ied opt in' 232 com- 
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munities. Four hundred and six playgrounds were opened in 
156 communities; 273 of these were entirely under E. R. A. 
leadership, and 133 were op>erated by public departments with 
E. R. A. assistance. 

The Leisure-time Division cooperates with existing agencies 
with the, idea of expanding their activities. Where a recre,a- 
tion department is operating, supplemental help' is given to 
permirptugiam expansion. Personnel thus placed functions 
under the direction of the local supervisor and reports of activ- 
ities are passed on to the Leisure-time Division. 

An outstanding accomplishment has been the interest of 
communities in meeting thcii'own playground peeds. It was 
necessary for each community to secure funds for equipment, ^ 
handicraft materials, etc., ard, if possible, to match the State, 
worker for worker, before E. R. A. personnel was assigned. 
The fact that the community is required to do its, part has 
unquestiohably strengthened the program. Advisory coun- 
cils have devised some unique methods of raising money. 

Junior Councils . — In every community which does not have a de- 
partment of public recreation a local sponsoring committee 
made up of key people of the town is formed. In many 
communities there is also a junior council which plans and 
"assists in the direction of programs for the young people of the 
community. This plan has proved effective and the response 
has been inimediate. In one municipality of Burlington 
County, the young people have organized d junior council 
which plans and directs all youth activities. They have the 
guidance of a senior sponsoring committee when they need 
advice, but, on the whole, the management of their activities 
rests, with the young people themselves. This plan develops 
' . organizing ability, initiative, and resourcefulness on the part 
. • of the young people. ' 

Playgrounds . — Handicraft projects are conducted on all play- 
grounds as a major activity. In many communities .waste 
products are used almost entirely for this work. Community 
and county ;^hMdicraft exhibits have been held all over the 
, State. This feature of the playground program has aroused 
more enthusiasm for the supervised playgrounds than any 
other part of the program. . , 

I 

Libraries . — ^Through the assistance of leisure-time library workers, 
libraries have been able to conduct young people’s clubs, 
supervised reading courts, forums for discussions on books 
and current topics, story-telling classes, drama leagues, sta- 
tion book service, book-truck' service, hnd information, and 
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book service to C. C. C. camps, playgrounds, educational, a ;d ' 
welfare agencies. 

Seventy libraries were opened for a longer time duri u: 

1 933-34; thirty-one community bopk stations were establish d 
Much of thi« service could not have been given through nic 
local or county library without outside assistance. 

Community nausic holds a prominent place in the leisun - 
tirne program with choral groups, informal commumn: 
•‘sings”, and classes in music appreciation. Indaddidon to 
these, the Leisure-time Division sponsors an unemployed n u- 
sicians’ project. Unlike the recreational 4nusic activities, i lis 
is distinctly an employment project, designed to provide em- 
ployment for professional unemployed musician§y-From June 
' 1 to Septemlxr 1, 1934,. twelve counties set up this projtn. 

Six hundred and thirty-seven concerts were given, and 2 '1 
block dance5.were held in 168 communities. The estimau d 
attendance at all concerts and dances throughout the Simr 
is 615,446. The units consist of symphony and dance or- 
chestras, and bra.ss bands. The concerts given by the sym- 
phony orchestras in the counties are a distinct contribution 
to the leisure-time enjoyment of la^ge groups, particularly in 
sections having a large proportion of foreign-born. In addi- 
- -tion to concerts, the musicians’ project is of inestimable value 
to community center programs through dance orchestras, 
accompanists for community “sings”, musical appreciation 
hours, etc. During the year, 4,217 engagements have been 
filled by the musicians’ project units. The aggregate esil- 
mated attendance was 1,610,469. 

WISCONSIN VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF YOUI^ 

WISCONSIN has for several years . offered a broad range of 
vocational training for out-of-school youth. When the Federal 
emergency education progtam was launched in the State, the su- 
pervision was placed under the already organized .department of 
vocational education of the State and local boards of vocational 
education. The directing boards arc made up of representatives 
of employer, employee, and school. The vocational schools be- 
came educational training centen for the unemployed, out-of- 
school youth. The class offerings in any of* these schools are 
dependent on the demands of the students. When the vcKa- j 
tional schcx)ls were thrown open to emergency r.lanw^ however, I 
.the same courses which had been developed in the regular 
curriculum could be used. Itinerant university teachers give 
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cxiension classes which offer to high-school graduates and college 
suidcnts who are unable to finance their education at college the 

I opportunity for college credit. 

I Madison Vocational Scliool 

if 

f l o help young people to maintain a skill or learn a trade, some 
interesting trade and industrial units are ofTered in the Madison 
\'ocational School, as: 

Commercial Photo This field is comparatively new and 

uncrowded and the salary much higher than that in the aver- 
age position of today. 

Office Training Jot Men with Technical Background - A number of ex- 
cellent placements show that industry wants men of mechan- 
ical ability who also understand office rec^uirements. Such 
men are needed in shop offices as routing men, drziftsmen, 
timekeepers, rating clerks, and foremen. Some commercial 
training is required; consequently, courses in typing, filing, 
and business English have been provided to supplement shop 
training. , 

Plumbing. — The course has been arranged according to the require- 
ments of this trade group. 

Mechanics. — Unemployed auto mechanics and filling station men 
have discovered the availability and necessity of training in 
machine shop, electrical and welding processes, as well as in 
their owm special field. 

Home Economics. — The«younger adults between 18 and 25 of both 
sexes have been eager for training in meal preparation, menu 
planning, marketing, and nutrition. The course offers such 
subjects as: 

Beauty Culture.— During the last 2 years this field has attracted more and 
more high-school graduates and provided them with a wage-earning 
job. 

Foods. — ^The classes have been organized so that one interested in 
following certain phases of work in tearooms, restaurants, and cafe- 
terias may receive this training here. 

Horn Employment. — ^Thi* work has appealed to high-school graduates 
who formeHy sought other lines of employment. An effort has 
been made to -dignify the work. This course is also offered to 
• employed girls 'on the job, to increase their efflciency. 

.Arts and Cra/fj.— Through arts and crafts the ypung people have 
not only kept busy but oftentimes have earned a small income. 
Some of the leisure-time projects available ^re: Commercial 
art, crafu, landscape painting, sugc crafu, woodwork. The 
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crafts classes have develop>ed from small groups occupyir.^ 
leisure time to several types of training with definite voc - 
tional possibilities. Young people who normally would 1 ■■ 
in college are fitting themselves for work in pottery, met I 
work, weaving, rugmaking, designing novelites, camp craf: 
etc. Some are working toward occupational therapy aivl 
Scout leadership. Others are interested in learning an ;!:i 
and in the revival of home crafts. 

The Craft Shop . — The year 1935 marks the third year of the cr.iii 
shop for unemployed men of Madison. This project 1. .-i 
proved to be a great success. The men have been giv- n 
employment, taught new crafts and skills, gained an appreci i- 
tion of design, color, and technique in woodworking, met il 
work, and weaving. An important part of shop policy is 
the fact that a man is entitled to the profits from the sale - if 
his articles. 

BREATHITT COUNTY, KY., GUIDANCE PROGRAM ' 

-■3 COOPERATIVE, county-wide program of guidance ami 
training for youjh is under way in Breathitt County, Ky., which, 
while immediately concerned with emergency problems, is aimnl 
at a long-range, continuous solution of certain fundamental ncctls 
of youth, to the end that youth may have a more balanced and 
propitious life, richer in opportunities than in the past. 

Breathitt County is one of Kentucky’s mountain regions with 
conditions typical of many Southern Appalachian counties 
Opportunity for young people has never run high there, but witli 
-the economic cataclysm it sagged to a very low level. Agriculture 
at best offers a gloomy outlook; mining, lumbering, and railroad- 
ing have declined to the lowest ebb. Those young people who 
had sought opportunities in the cities have had to return in large 
numbers; so, with congestion from w'ithin and without, the county 
was badly in need of sopie intelligent concern for its youth. 

These conditions furnished the soil in which the idea for a 
demonstration-guidance program was planted. The county w as 
selected because there was awakened interest and ^*good basis 
of cooperation among certajn official leaders, the county super- 
intendent of schools, the president of the University of Kentucky, 
agricultural extension workers, and others. The cooperation of 
the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance was secured to 
direct the demonstration, and funds were allocated by the Car- 
negie Corporation to finance it. 

4<i 



The Breathitt County demonstration has three main objec- 
tives; (1) The creation of a county council concerned with the 
guidance problems of youth; (2) a county survey of actual and 
potential resources for capable, aspiring young people; 
(3) the gradual development of a program talking into account 
both in-school and out-of-school young people as a demon- 
stration which is applicable to young people of the Southern 
Appalachian area. 

In order to have background on which to base the develop- 
ing program, surveys of the conditions and possibilities in the 
county are being made, to secure information concerning 
human resources, physical resources, occupational facts and 
possibilities, educational conditions and outlook, present 
economic conditions, recreational conditions and possibil- 
ities, and social standards and relationships. 

The facts secured through the surveys are used in various 
ways as a basis for procedure, to help publicize the activities, 
for use in interpreting county conditions. Topical subjects 
from county newspapiers are compiled continuously. 

The guidance program is divided into two projects to meet 
the particular needs of the in-school and of the out-of-school 
groups. For the in-school group, the program is aimed to 
change the curriculum for better adjustment to life condi- 
tions and to suit individual interests and abilities; to use facts 
about the county and area in advising students about occu- 
pations; to devise recreations and safeguard character- 
training programs as aids in preventing crime and delin- 
quency. For the out-of-school group emphasis is placed on 
individual guidance and adjustment through opportunity 
centers in various parts of the country to assure a suitable 
study plan, work projects having training value, and oppor- 
tunities for avocational hobbies and recreation. 

During the year occupational, meetings arc sponsored by 
the county council with qualified speakers who present 
the subjects of work opportunities. 

While the funds for financing the demonstration come from 
without the county, there is a high degree of community 
coopieration in carrying it through, with many different 
agencies making their contribution to the program. The 
opportunity centers are financed by F. E. R. A. funds, the 
county schools, Jark.so^citizens, and a small, special grant. 
County health officers melp with the health program. The 
surveys are financed by Relief Adnninistration funds. The 
National Occupational Conference serves in the capacity of 
consultant. The University of Kentucky provides the occu- 
pational speakers, the meetings being* held in the Jackson 
Qty School auditorium, the Breathitt County High School 
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auditorium, and the Jefferson Hotel. The guidance insii 
tute for teachers is administered by the university and spon 
sored by the county superintendent of schools and the South- 
ern Woman’s Educational Alliance. 

FULTON t^OUNTY, GA., RECREATION PLAN 

IN Fulton County, Ga., which includes the city of Atlanta, .! 
general recreational program for the county and city provides .■ 
wide variety of activities for youth and adults, both white an< 
colored, with special emphasis upon the interests of the youngc 
age group. Having tried vainly to operate a recreational pro 
gram with volunteer leadership, the recreation-education sectioi. 
of the Atlanta Council of Social Agencies approached the count\ 
F. E. R. A. administrator. The Fulton County Department oi 
Recreation of the F. E. R. A. was the result. The county wa^ 
divided into districts, 6 for Atlanta and 4 for the remainder ol 
the county, with a recreation and assistant director in charge oi 
each district. 

The general organization set-up is as follows: 

In each district a community recreation council has been 
formed of leading citizens in that community. This com- 
mittee acts as an advisory body. There is a director and an 
assistant director in charge of each of these districts and a 
staff to operate the program. A centrail advisory committee 
of important people in the city and county workrf with the 
director of the city and county. The duties of the recreation 
councils are: (1) To interpret the community’s needs; (2)*to 
provide a medium through which the centers can c^l in 
emergencies; (3) to provide dignified stimulation to the 
youth who use the centers; (4) to act as judges for copipeti- 
tions and secure awards; (5) to provide means of securing 
funds for activides which the center could not provide: 
(6) to act as steering committee' for activides, heading up 
gymn^ium classes, etc.; (7) to help break down existing 
social and racial cleavages in the community; and (8) to 
assist the community solve some of its problems, as delin- 
quency, etc. 

The program operates through playgrounds in the summer 
and community centers in the wihter. Because of the climate 
the playgroimds are kept open late in the season, as long as 
popular demand justifies. There are 20 playgrounds in 
all — 16 for whites and 4 for colored. A munber of the com- 
munity centers are in the school buildings. These building.s 
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never having been used for such purpose before, it was neces- 
sary to educate people to their use. 

The Fulton County program consists of a wide variety of 
athletic activities for men and boys; for women and girls, 
classes in millinery, setting, and varied crafts; also, for both 
r icn and women, forums and discussion groups. There is 
a varied program of music and dramatic^,, social events, 
spjccial city-wide holiday celebrations, tournaments, and 
playdays. A school for umpires is an innovation in the 
men’s and boy’s program. Some very creditable orchestras 
have been dev 9 lop)cd, using as leadership professional musi- 
cians on relief. In addition to these, a group of 1 2 professional 
musicians has been banded together in an orchestra which 
provides entertainment for various functions. 

The department of recreation was able to secure a half- 
hour period for a broadcast one afternoon each week. This 
program not only provides entertainment but gives pertinent 
lectures by speakers identified with the recreation movement. 

/‘'inancing . — Financing of the program has been cooperative. Per- 
sonnel is supplied by the department of recreation of the 
county F. E. R. A. Money needed for equipment such as 
bats, balls, etc., has been contributed by donations from the 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, department of parks, and a small 
amount from Federal sources. Nine hundred dollars was 
appropriated by the Atlanta city government for recreation. 
Cherokee Field (lighted diamond ball field) was financed 
through the cooperation of the teams in selj^g, 1,500 advance 
season tickets. The 24-acre field was leased from the power 
company; a railroad gave several carloads of cinders; the 
labor was supplied by the Fulton County Relief Administra- 
tion. Programs are free to the public with the exception of 
sp>ecial events with fees to cover definite expense. 

SEATTLE COORDINATED YOUTH PROGRAM 

SEATTLE was roused early to the needs of youth by reason of 
two things: (1) It was the last outpost, both western and northern, 
for the wandering transients; aqd (2) being the largest city in the 
State and the seat trfthe university, it attracted thousands of young 
people who drifted away from the country and the small town in 
search of opportunity. 

It was recognized as early as 1932 that the ordinary facilities 
of Seattle were unequal to the strain made upon them. The 
Salvation Army, stirred to action by the streams of transient boys 
that sought their shelters, organized a citizens’ committee with the 
purpose of providing services to unemployed men and boys and 
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of studying the problem of the transient. The Y. W. C. A., aboin 
the same time, finding a greatly increased demand upon thcii 
services, was roused to the problems of young people as a wholi 
They called together representatives of groups interested in leisure- 
time activities, the churches, schools, and others, and organizctl 
a committee to serve as a clearing house for information ^on 
recreational and leisure-time facilities. The Seattle Welfare 
Council, central social-planning group under the Communiiv 
Fund, took the initiative in the merging of these two committees 
and expanding their scope to form a city-wide committee kno\Mi 
as the “Coilimittee-at-Targe”, with the purpose of planning for 
leisure time with emphasis upon the particular interests of unem- 
ployed youth. Through the cooperation of public and private 
agencies, this committee concerned itself vtTith the development of 
leisure-time activities, awakening public interest and informing 
those in need of activities of the available facilities. 

The head of the Salvation Army committee logicalK 
became head of the Committec-ai-Largc, the other officers 
being a former member of the boys’ work committee of the 
Rotary Club, a member of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, and a board member of the Salvation Army. 

The personnel of the committee is made up of representa- 
tives from the community fund groups, such as the welfare 
and character-building agencies, and the official and other 
agencies not included in the community fund. 

The fact that the chairman of the recreation subcommittee 
is the director of city parks and playgrounds, that the present 
chairman of the education subcommittee is the assistant 
superintendent of schools, that the chairman of the case-work 
committee on transient boys is the director of vocational 
training of the board of education, and that the president 
of the high-school council of the P. T. A. (which is one of the 
strongest civic groups in Seattle) took an active interest in the 
work of the- committee from the beginning, has lent weight 
and authority to its work. 

Free-time School — An Educational Opportunities Conunittee studied 
the needs of young people unable to complete' their education, 
with the result that a free-time school was started. 

With free room space secured in a downtown building and 
a staff of volunteer teachers, 10 of the 14 professors from the 
University of Washington, the school operated from 11 to 3 
o’clock on 3 days a week. The school continued for two 
terms, serving the needs of 282 individuals. At the end of 
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the second term, the F. E. R. A. program of adult education 
got under way substituting for the other program. The chair- 
man of the educational opportunities committee, as assistant 
superintendent of schools, has administered this program, and 
the exp>erience of the committee in operating the emergency 
school has been invaluable in guiding the adult education 
p*«^am. * 

Recreation Projects — The recreation subcommittee adopted primarily 
the policy of using and extending existing facilities and pro- 
grams. Hence, its first step was to coordinate and publicize 
these. To this end it compiled a list of the free and low-cost 
programs of all recreation centers in the city in a central 
directory pamphlet called “Why Walk the Streets — When 
Leisure Time Can Be a Thrilling Time?" This w’as distributed 
through the schools, agencies, field houses, and to 10,000 
families on relief. This contained the names and locations of 
centers of recreation, a brief statement of the general type of 
program and service, and established the identity of the com- 
mittee, directing inquiry to offices, which had been secured 
free in one of the central and newer office buildings. 

The committee likewise developed new activities. Projects 
directed chiefly toward the needs of the high-school or just- 
out-of-high-school ^oup included all city high-school swim- 
ming clubs in which 600 boys and girls participated; swim- 
ming classes for young women at the municipal beaches, at- 
tended by 800; three series of six weekly art and museum tours 
which drew a total attendance of 300; two dances for high- 
school students in two city field houses which 700 attended; 
an all-day cruise on Puget Sound for 800 high-school students. 

It has been the policy of the committee not to single out the 
unemployed youth conspicuously, but an effort is made to 
draw them into general recreational activities. One means 
used has been to issue ‘small business cards with the name of 
the committee and location of the office. Family visitors of 
the staffs of public and private welfare agencies distribute 
them tactfully to boys and girls of unemployed* or of “mar- 
ginal” families. Whenever a card is presented, the “Y” 
director gets in touch with the visitor in an effort to devise 
the best guidance and direction. The card entitles the bearer 
to free privileges. 

Seattle’s cooperative community program demonstrates many 
valuable points. The secretary of the Seattle Welfare Council- 
comments: 

Two things stand out in attempting to evaluate the work 
of the committee as a whole: First, the remarkable rapidity 
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with which it was set up and the directness with which 
its program was carried into action. The first impeti.v 
came in November 1932, and 2 months later, in January, th • 
community was organized on a city-wide basis to meet tl,- 
problem and the subcommittees were actually functioning 
Second, that it was the accomplishment solely of volunteu 
leadership. Membership in the committee itself made larc • 
demands on the time of its 50 volunteer members while tin- 
mechanics of putting such a program into operation was ,i 
full-time job for a competent staff, yet everything proceeds 
on a volunteer basis with a total expense of less than 8100.- 

PHILADELPHIA JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

PHILADELPHIA has a junior employment service which pro- 
vides, under the auspices of public education, placement and coun- 
seling service and to a certain degree training needed by boys and 
girls, 14 to 21 years. It is for the benefit of ^11 young people within 
the school district of Philadelphia. The seivice also makes studies 
and surveys to the end of strengthening their guidance servicev 
There is a demonstration office in connection with the Philadelphia 
office of the State employment service and all activities for workers 
under 21 are handled by the junior service. ^ 

The placement of an applicant is based on a study of ver\ 
tlprough records. Requests for workers to report imnir- 
diately are filled from classes for maintaining occupational 
skills which the junior employment service conducts in the 
same building as its offices. Applicants are interviewed ever\ i 
time they come to the office. Gj*oup intelligence tests and 
standardized achievement tests ai^ administered to selected 
applicants for whom results of such tests are not already avail- 
able. A regular health examination is made of every appli- 
cant at least once in 6 months. 

Sponsorship and Organization —The work of the junior employmeni 
service has been earned on for hearly 1 5 years. The board 
of public education accepted the cooperation, of a privatr 
agency, the White-Williams Foundation, in demonstratint> 
the value of a counseling service foe boys and girls who 
had secured working certificates or who were looking for 
.employment. The demonstration waslio successful that the 
board became convinced of the permanent value of the work, 

* Ck>minunity ChetU and Councils, Inc., Narratives of Achievement in 
Commumty Planning. tSuUedn No. 8 1 , April 1 935. New York, Comniuniiy 
Chests and Councils, Inc., 1810 Graytsar Building. 
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and by 1925 had assumed full responsibility for the plgcetncni 
and counseling staff. Irf February 1934 the board, seeking 
to augment ihe staff of the junior employment service, which 
was then inadequate, applied for the affiliation of the junior 
employment service with the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service under the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

This was accomplished. 

The junior employment service is conducted by the board 
of public education of Philadelphia, as part of its vocational 
and educational guidance work. It is under the supervision 
of the superintendent of schools and the general sup>ervision * 
of the. State education department. It cooperates closely with 
the local office of the Federal State Employment Service. It 
works with the State bureau of rehabilitation and other agen- 
cies interested in the physically handicapped. It also coop- 
erates with the department of labor and industry, with social 
agencies, and with individuals in its counseling and employ- 
ment supervision work. 

The relationship with the schools has been particularly inti- 
mate and fruitful. Counselors in high schools furnish records ^ 

of graduates. Special divisions of the school system also giVe 
information which is of help in learning ^ know applicants. / 
Thus, the division of commercial educatiw supplies objective 
test results of the achievements of every commercial graduate 
in typing and shorthand. The division of tests and results fur- 
nishes copies of group intelligence tests and of standardized x 

achievcnient tests. The division of special education provides 
psychologists to administer a battery of individual tests to se- 
lected applicants. The division of medical inspection supplies 
physicians. The division of school extension has established 
the special classes in vocational training. Without the assist- 
ance of the schools, it would have been impossible to provide • 
these facilities. Almost all employers have cooperated in re- 
porting on the qualifications of the young people who have 
been placed with them. 

The junior employment service is administered from a cen- 
tral office, and there arc three branches in school buildings. 

The office of the Federal State Employment Service acts as a 
cooperating branch, an agent of the Junior Employment Serv- 
ice being stationed 'there to interview junior applicants and 
refer them to the proper one of the regular branches. .One 
branch is in the industrial district, and serves both boys and 
girls. The other two arc in the conunercial district; one re- 
ceives boys only, the other only girls. All of them have ade- 
quate waiting roonu, which arc made attractive and comfort- 
able by chairs, tables, bookcases, plants, magazines, and news- 
papers. I 
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No charge is made for the services of the junior emplo\- 
ment service. Since July .1934, the service has been joimiy 
supported by the board of education of Philadelphia and tlic 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service.® 

BOSTON'S USE OF ITS SCHOOLS 

WHEN unemployment lx?came a serious problem, Boston alreadv 
had a partial answer to the question q [ the use of leisure time. As 
eadj^s 1912 the Department of the Extended Use of the Public 
SdnooIsKvas legally created with the purpose of devising activitp s 
in school buildings after school hours, outside of the regular d.iy 
and evening school curriculum. 

These centers serve as common gathering places and rallyini,' 
points for community effort and cooperation, centers for social and 
civic betterment. In nature they are community clubhouses, 
social and recreation centers. From October 1 to June 1 4, regular 
school centers are op>en two evenings, from 7:30 to 10:30 o’clock. » 
and one afternoon a week. During the past season, 1 933-34, more 
than 150 schoolhouses were opened 2,150 times for school centi r 
use; the total attendance was 826,850. The total number of clubs 
and group meetings in the school centers was more than 500, rep- 
resenting approximately 30 different activities. More than 15,00i) 
persons attended concerts, lectures, and entertainments in school 
centers. Eighty-one independent outside social and fraternnl 
organizations utilized schoolhouse accommodations. 

School centers are organized on a club basis, self-govcrninc, 
officers elected, dues self-imposed. The school center clul)s 
and activities are classified as civic, social-educational, recre- 
ational, and industrial, an^ cover a wide range of subjects and 
activities. About one-third of those participating are uncm- 
loyed youths of boths sexes. The others are employed,* at- 
tend the upp?r grades of high schools, or are in the first or 
second year of college. 

The work of the -department of the extended use of the 
public schools is conducted under three divisions: School 
centers, horr^ and school associations, use of schoolhouse ar/ 
corimiedations. The dfrector of the department has general 
supervision and control over the activities and is responsible 
to the school committee through the superintendent of schools 



* Further information pn the activities of the junior cmploymerit service 
is included in the bulletin on Vocational Guidance of this scries. . 
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' Each school center has a manager who develops and man- 
ages clubs and activities; he also supervise? and directs all 
persons and groups occupying school center buildings. 

Each manager has a staff of leaders and helpers who direct 
clubs and groups and attend to the various details. Managers, 
special managers, leaders, helpers, and other employees arc 
appointed by the superintendent of schools from rated lists. 

Citizens' advisory committees, members’ councils, leaders' 

» and workers’ conferences aid in guiding and promoting the 
policies and activities of the department. 

The department of the extended use of the public schools is 
financed by the Boston School Committee. For the year 1 934, 
the school committee appropriated $69,000 for extension ac- 
tivities conducted by the department. This fund is not a part 
of the regular day or evening-school appropriation and is used 
only for the purposes stated in the legislative act. Many ol 
the clubs that meet in the school centers pay their own leaders.- 
others have volunteer leaders. All supplies and materials, 
utensils, and special equipment used in the school centers arc 
provided by the various clubs at the expense of the members, 
not at the expense of the city, r 

BUFFALO EMERGENCY PROGRAM 

BUFFALO, N. Y., has developed anYmcrgcncy adult education 
and re<;reation program'^^ temporary emergency relief adminis- 
tration program, with a \€ide range of services offered free to its 
citizens. Sixty emergeflcy centers are located throughout the 
city where many different activities are carried on. The program 
is directed by the State education department and the Buffalo 
Board of Education, and administered by the supervisor of in- 
dustrial education of the western area and thp director of extension 
education of Buffalo. 

During 1934, 27,000 adults over 17 years of age participated m 
200 courses in 60 emergency centers. There are 21 instructors 
in 3 major, centers for commercial subjects. The Handicraft 
Institute and 30 neighborhood classes offer more than 40 courses. 
The Art Institute has grown from 1 instructor with 4 stitdents to 
an institution of 400 students and a staff of 16. Urt classes are 
also Held in six neighborhoods. Eight specially trained instruc- 
tors teach 300 patients in the handicap project. One hundred 
and twenty homemaking classes are held. Music classes are held 
in 19 neighborhood centers. Drama classes meet in three major 
and several minor centers. 
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Thousands of persons arc enrolled in all phases nf 
recreation in Buffalo. Some of the recreational activities ai<' 
-physical education, 'swimming, fencing, boxing,, wrcsilin-. 
and indoor and outdoor horseshoe . pitching. Communi:v 
singing circles aife formed in the different efenters. Qld-timc 
songs are interspersed with popular music. 

The Buffalo Community Players is the only stock 6ompany in BuffaKt. 
The players have 8 major plays and nearly 20 one-act skits fur 
presentation. Fretr^perfofmanccs are given before schools, 
churches, etc., in vyest^rn New York. In some cases audien< cs 
have never before .seen a legitiniate stage performance. 1 hr 
. players also present a half-hour radio program four morniniis 
a week. The Buffalo Cbmnninity Players have appean^d 
before 200,000 pemns since their organization in February 
• 1 934. There are 14 actors and stage hands in the community 
players’ group. , ’ * 

I he Buffalo Cime Opera Company of 100 voices, with the 120-pict c 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra of t^ie emergency relief of 
Buffalo, produced Faust and Pagliacci. In addition to operas 
ballets are staged. r i 

Adult. Fducattoh. The educational offerings cover a wide ranm* 
of subject matter. Five (iill^ 3-year art courses are given in 
addition to special short-term courses and regular lectures on 
histoiy an(t philosophy of ^rt. Two 20-week terms of com- 
mercial courses are. conducted each year. Special teacher- 
training and evening classes are also held.‘ A full 1-year com- 
mercial course is giveh'.' The handicraft subjects include* 
^athercr^/t, mctalcraft, jewelry, weaving, embroidering, 
knitting, and pottery. Cooking, sewing, home nursing, and 
maid-trainihg classes are given in the centers and meeting 
places of Buffalo. Special teacher-training in home eco- 
. nomics is also available. The technical and trades division 
. airanges classes in everything from air-conditioning to rc- 
frigeration. The outstanding groups are clas^ in -auto 
• mechanics, woodworking, tire repair, battery, radio, auto 
Ignition, steam engineering. 

C^recsare giveiya^ail phases of.music, such as instrumental, 
applied techniqu^nd harmony, etc. There arc daydmq and 
evening closes jlh German, French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
hnglish, and journalism. Drama classes are conducted. Noel 
Coward’s plays were presented during the spring term by the 
dramatic groups. ‘ 

Although the instructors have been teaching 
® lifetime, work in adult education classes is 
so^ different from. any existing educational experimerft that a 
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« teacher-training institute has been inaugurated. Teachcr- 
> training classes meet once a week in* two centers and special 
groups meet together for instruction by the head of the teacher- 
training department. , • 

Hobby Fair.— The first Buffalo Hbbby Fair, held in Novcunlx-r 
. 1934, focussed widespread attention on hobbies, their educa- 

tional, recreational, and health values. The fair was inau- 
gurated by the Buffalo Sbeipty of Natural Sciences as a result 
of the 4nterest created by hohby clubs carried on for many 
years, but was sponsored by the Biiffailo* Council of Social 
Agencies. The exhibits consisted of those by individuals; by 
groups, such as art galleries, museums, organizations: com- 
mercial exhibits; and popular working exhibits. The Hobbv 
Fair was such a great success that it will probably be held 
annually. , , ^ 

-CHICAGO’S GENERAL ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 

CHICAGO has a general activities program for youth and adults 
carried on by the Recreation Division of the Park Di^rkt, which is 
broad-gaged and of wide appeal. This organization resulted from 
the consolidation recently of 2l separate park districts which 
served the city. Thcprogiam operates with the following subde- 
partments, each with its specialized staff: Crafts for men and 
boys; art crafts for women and girls; women’s and girls’ activi- 
ties; physical activities; general activities; art; dramatics; music. 

Chicago has used its rc^lar recreation facilities to expand and 
adapt to the emergency needs of youth and adults. The spirit of 
the whole program is one of creative activity, with the idea of 
getting ,away from the leader-dominated type of program. 
Groups are organized as clubs rather than as classes. Each dub 
has its own leaders within the ^oup so that when the regular 
leader is absent, activities go right on. .People in the various' 
activities showing special skill and aptitude are encouraged and 
are given opportunities .to exercise leadership with groups of 
less expenenced people. There are 142 different crafts clubs. . 

The Chicago program is financed by municipal funds, Govern- 
ment funds, and by charges made for various activities. 


Fftct/ih«. There are 128 parks and 82 community buildings in 
connection with the paries, some small but most of them 
«■ ..commodious and well equipped. Generally they have'as- 
Mmbly halls, several clubrooms, workshops, gymnasiums, for 
boys and girls, with shower and locker rooms, and many of 
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them have branches of the public library; out of doors tin 
have grounds for games or skating, outdoor gymnasiums fi 
. children under 10, and swimming jx>ols. The departmn 
also operates the bathing beaches, golf courses, baseba 
diamonds, tennis courts, football fields, ^nd playgrounds. 

Physical Recreational Activities. — There is a wide program of physic I 
recreational activities, for men and women, l>oys and girl , 
as well as dramatics, music, art. The development of Cl -• 
cago’s community centers has been going on for yeai • 
Originally they were conceived to serve the physical ai I 
health needs of an urban community. Gradually the pr - 
gram expanded to include activities other than the pun ^ 
physical. Social life, dancing, dramatics, music, debatin. , 
self-government organizations were introduced into the pn- 
gram. Manning each institution is a promotional supervis, i 
called a director, and where complete facilities warrant thn 
is an instructor in each gymnasium, one for men and one |i . 
women. 

Crafts for Men and Boys. — The crafts for men and boys are wicIcK 
varied, including: Boatcrafi, making models and boats of vari- 
ous kinds; aircraft; artcraft, a wide program of activities var\ ■ 
ing according to demand; making of games; woodcraft; musi- 
cal instruments. Several surveys were made to determine 
what crafts were of greatest-interest. 

Groups meet usually twice a week in the afternoons aiul 
evenings. The city-wide activities assume the nature of a cit\ - 
wide club and in most cases are self-supporting, the idea l)cinu 
to give people of like interests an opportunity to get together 
favorably and easily in their common interest. The park 
department gives the’initiative and leadership and the meiii- 
- bers themselves pay for their reiSreatipn." 

Crafts for Women at/d Girls. — Crafts for women and girls include: 
Rugmaking, quilting, loom Weaving, pottery, modeling, doll ' 
making, mask makirtg, carving, fabric decoration, knittidu . 
and crocheting, home decoration, dfess and costume design. ' 
weaving, metalcraft, leathercraft, commercial design, needle 
crafts, lantern making. Chicago has the ^ffectiye coopera- 
tion of organizations and individuals in ^he communUy in 
helping with the leisure-time activities. V. K. Brow-n,*chiel 
of the recreational'division, Chicago Park District, says: * 

. “We are approaching women’s clubs, community' im- 
provement associations, noonday luncheon clubs, parent- 
teacher groups, businessmen's organizations, . and similar 
federations of people in our commuiiities with the suggestion 
that they adopt certain specific things as part of their organi- 
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zation programs. We have been quhe successful in this, and 
\vc think it a good example of a new type of attack on the 
problem of a community using its own leisure energies to . 
contribute materially toward solving its leisure problems. 
Industries are similarly being approached. For example. . 
we have one group of boys much interested in metallurgy-. 

They cast their engine blocks for model motor-boat, vest- 
jX)cket size engines, smelting down the metal, milling the 
necessary parts, and' fabricating the engines to drive their 
model craft. We are now contacting the steel inills of 
South Chicago, and are preparing a basement in one of our - 
field houses, and the men of the Industry are planning to 
underwrite the establishment in that basement, of an actual 
producing miniature steel mill, in which the young men 
interested in metallurgy in that community cannot only 
beguile their idle tiraje in something which‘,^ey enjoy doing, 
but associate with tne experts of the industry- who will be 
interested in the experiment. These boys will also vocation- 
ally be familiarizing themselves with evfry step.in steel pro- 
duction, from ore to finished product,* and will be learning 
by actual practice the essentials of the industry, -thereby 
assuring the industry ^of a growing'^oup of young blood 
available for employment later, and at least as well trained 
as those who have taken rather theoretical courses in* metal- 
lurgy in the technical schools specializing in that field of 
education. It promises, they think, to becorrtt a fine fathcr- 
and-son activity of the. community; the leadership of it is no 
problem to us, because research , workers and engineers of the 
industry will take sg much personal. interest in it that we need 
not provide .special instructors.*, ' 

“This- same idea we think to be applicable to a large 
number of industries/ For example, in doll-house furnish-* 
inga, playroo^ equipment, pcjssibly the upholstermg or furni- 
ture-making industry might interest itselT, We Wve never, 
in the past, hooked.up in just this-wa^. "We., think k is a new 
development, but it is likely tt> assume considerable propor- 
tions as we experiment our , way into it.” , 

FARGO, N. DAK., FR^-TIME COUNCIL 

•l.\ Fargo, N. Dak., the community has organized the Free-time 
Qjuncil to provide a leisure-time Jjrogram for youth and adults '' 
who have free tinlc as.a result of the economic situation.. The 
council is a cooperative effort inipated by tho Y.,M. C. A. in; 
which every lekure-time agency ifi the community is invited to , 
participate. It serves as a clearing house for'informatioo on the ’s* 



community's leisure- time facilities, and cooperates with public 
and' private agencies by promoting interest and support for new 
and needed services. Coordination of existing resources has 
.seemed more important than attempting to administer an\ 
activity in its own name. An attempt is being made to mec 
the leisure-time needs of every youth and adult in Fargo. 

Three steps preceded the forming of the council and the devcl 
opment of the program: A survey to determine the education;! 
and recreational activities desired; compiling of information oi 
available leisure-time facilities: an all-day community confereno 
on adult education. ' i 

The survey of the recreational and educational interests n: 
all out-of-school adults over 16 years of ^ge was made by tin 
P. T. A. and the Frce-timc Council. It showed that of lOo 
different frec-time activities on the schedule there was an 
overwhelming interest in certain commercial courses; such as 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, and typing, as well as activitie- 
usually classified under home, economics. There was a gen- 
eral distribution of interest among the other activities. Out- 
door recreational activities predominated. 

The Fargo Community Conference on Adult Education 
was held on March 6, 1935, with afternoon and eveninu 
sessions. After the discussion of certain topics, tl^e meetinc 
ended with an open forum for considerati<^ and adoption 
of recommendations growing out of the ^Rcussions. The 
conference was helpful in clarifying the real functions of the 
Fargo Free-time Council. 

The council is composed of volunteer members. These 
men and women represent community educational and 
recreational agencies, organizations which are actively 
interested in the problems of community leisure time, 
citizens at large, local government agencies. The council 
elects from its membership an executive committee com- 
posed of the officers of the council (president, vice president, 
secretary, treasurer), the chairmen of the neighborhood and 
program councils, the ch<|irmen of all sectional program 
committees, and. some additional members selected from 
the roster of the Free-time Council, 

One representative of each P. T. A. group is named as :i 
member of the Free-time Council. ' 

* Each school section has a local P. T. A. committee, the 
chairmen of which' constitute a neighborhood council, 
which functions to interpret the needs of the various sections 
to the community Free-time Council and to explain and 


promote various activities sponsored by the council in each 
neighborhood. There is a program council made up of the 
chairmen of the sectional program committees, and a tech- 
nical group of professional workers concerned with leisure- 
time activities provide volunteer technical advice and 
leadership. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO, RECREATIONAL CENTER 

t 

THE young people of Lakewood, especially those unemployed, 
were badly in need of recreation interests. At the initiative of 
the superintendent of the board of education an abandoned 
bchoolhouse in the heart of the city was taken over and con- 
verted into a recreation center. It has two small gy’mnasiums-, 
.1 cafeteria, shower baths, an auditorium, and many, class- 
rooms. Ten of the local civic and professional organizations, 
each taking the responsibility for furnishing a separate room, 
made it possible to transform the old classrooms into game 
rooms, lounges, discussion rooms, council chambers, library and 
reading room, and card rooms. 

' Launched as an emergency pro^^ct, the center is becoming a 
permanent and vital factor in the community life. From the 
outset the Lakewood program has been cooperative in spirit 
and creative in its functioning. Although somewhat unique 
the project is not a sudden experiment. Back' of it lies the rec- 
reational program which has been building up in Lakewood 
for some years under the lx>ard of education with capable lead- 
ership. 

The center is supervised by the director of recreation of 
the board of education, with a senior advisory council of 
35 members drawn from the civic and professional org^iza- 
tions of the city. The center is controlled and directed by 
a self-governing general council or junior advisory council 
composed of 15 to 20 members, young people who use the 
center. This council organizes the weekly dances and gen- 
erally supervises the activities. The center has a staff of 20 
persons, 8 members being E. R. A. workers and 12 volunteer 
w'orkers, 

A general recreational program, consisting of athletics, 
drama, forums and discussion groups, hobbies, music, and 
quiet games is offered by the center. There are also voca- 
tional training classes, and a few cultural courses. These 
activities are developed informally in about 40 organized 
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classes or groups; each class deciding what it wishes to d( 
A youth league has developed which holds forums with It 
own speakers. 

Dances are held once a week, and other social activiiicv 
such as plays, are organized from time to time. The plat, 
are carried out without help from adults. The membei 
wrote and produced a play which ran 4 nights. They ha\ 
formed a six-piece orchestra. It was found that the youn 
people could successfully carrs- through a small project wit 
some guidance, but were not capable of handling large affaii 
alone. They themselves decided that they needed the hel 
of people experienced in organization. Froi=i^l,000 to 1,4(' ■ 
r young people a week take advantage of the facilities of th, 
center. 

Among the activities which have developed unusual aspect' 
is a photo^aphy club. Started as a hobby, the member' 
fixed up their own dark room and provided their own supplic> 
Their interest aroused, some of the members have made dark 
rooms in their own attics. Three have received sufficien- 
training to becqme licensed photographers and are no\^ 
launched in business. 

A radio television class, under the direction of one of tin 
Navy's leading radio men, has resulted in 40 boys and IJ 
girls taking the Federal code work. Of the number sever,.; 
passed and four received immediate positions as telegraphcr^ 

An entirely satisfactory method of financing has not ye 
been worked out. Efforts to support the center throucl; 
voluntary subscriptions proved inadequate. For 1934 tin 
recreation department of the board of education was able t< . 
allocate $3,000 to the center, representing a surplus accumu- 
lated pver a number of years. (The recreation departmen- 
operates on a one-tenth mill levy, which is entirely separate 
from the board of education budget.) This sum fell short of 
meeting the expenses by $1,500. The present cost of main- 
taining the building is $3,500 annually, which includes onK 
heat, light, and janitor service. 

Moneys have been raised in various ways by the younc 
people, such as small fees for dances, renting the czifeteria. 
auditorium, and gyninasium. No charge is made for the 
class« except those in boxing and fencing, which cost $2 for 
10 weekly lessons. If material is required, the member paw 
for it. 

A PLAN FOR YOUTH IN RURAL CONNECTICUT 

IN A rural community plans often may be carried through in a 
very natural way without any formal organization and yet with 
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t very' agency playing a part. Nothing could bo simpler than a 
,)lan for youth which has developed in a rural district of Connccti- 
. lit. It is described by the minister of a church who, one senses, 
iv the moving force behind many of the activities; 

Ours is a strictly rural situation. \Vc have no specific 
activities which would make our youth feel that they* are set 
« aside as underprivileged or without opportunity. Those on 

I the farms are at work with their fathers. have developed 

I community activities in which they are included, the ol^jective 

I being to make them enjoy their community and want to siav 

I here. Nlany of them are marrying and settling in tenant 

« houses they would have spurned a few years ago. ^Ve try to 

3 provide community sociables, where the hat is passed around. 

\Ve have organized a dancing class which, meeting at the tow n 
I hall, will give social recreation while teaching them to dance. 

, Working with the selectman, we know fairly well the situation 
in each home where matured young people are living, and help 
to share what work there is with them. Wanting to keep them 
in the community, we face the real problem of providing jobs 
and housing if they marry. We are introducing weaving as an 
experiment in the hop>e that it will supplement other income. 

One young man has started a small paint factory. The farm 
bureau is helping us to encourage two others in hatching and 
chicken farming. We are doing nothing very' outstanding. 

do nor want to make the adjustment for them, but stand 
ready to help and to offer suggestions when we discover an 
interest or a need. Such activities are financed throut;li 
private interests. We have no program excepting the pro- 
gfarriof normal rural living. Our organizations and activities 
are kindled around the needs which arise therefrom. 

CORTLAND COUNTY, N. Y., JUNIOR MUNICIPALITY 

•\ MUNICIPALITY for junior citizens reproducing the .senior 
municipality^, having its own charter anck officials, with a rccoe- 
nized citizenlry known as “adult-minors”, and duties assigned and 
carried out by the junior citizens, constitut,es a practica^cxpcri- 
inent in citiz^ship training being carried on in upper New York -p { 
•State, in tht|^ Finger Lakes region. The Junior Municipality 
starting in Cottland, N. Y., is spreading to other nearby places. 

With the cooperation of Cornell University and the School of 
Citizeitsbip of Syracuse Uni\xrsity, the plan adapted to city, 
village, towmship, or county may extend to an area of eight 
counties. 
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“Adult-minors ” is the designation officially bestowed upon 
the young citizens, 16 to 21 years of age, who constitute thf 
membership of the junior municipality. They coopcraii- 
with the senior local government and carry through thi .r 
faciivities not theoretically but as practical responsibiliti< 
They arc authorized to assist the police in such rcsponsibiliiii ^ 
as traffic duty, in recovery of stolen property, in policing 
public meetings. The activities of those adult-minors .i>- 
signed to police duty arc recorded at the city police depan- 
ment. The adult-minor health department is active in ihc 
county health program and assists in the health education 
program in the city and county. They have investigated and 
obtained data bearing on the conditions of the municip.il 
skating rink and made recommendations to the senior ciiv 
•council. In Homer, N. Y., the adi^ -minor village board 
assumed total responsibility for administering a 4-day cclc- 
bratioQ in honor of the centennial year of the village. 'I hc 
senior board sanctioned this action and coop>erated with ilic 
young officials. 

The Cortland Junior Municipality is dcvelop>ed and sun- 
tained by young people with one adult director, Organizcil 
early in 1933, under the sponsorship of city officials, civic- 
leaders, and young people of Cortlandj^ adult-minors organ- 
ized their citizens into si.x wards fot party and municipal 
action. A census committee was appointed in each ward lo 
find the number of persons between 16 and 21 years of age 
Ward leaders were named. The group selected party candi- 
dates for election to the committee of twelve (two from each 
ward) to draft a junior charter. To elect this charter com- 
mittee, adult-minors held a charter convention in July. 
Until the end of September the charier committee met 
weekly or biweekly to search the city charter and adapt the 
provisions suiting their needs. 

On primary day a referendum was taken on the junior 
charter. Municipal officials were elected a week later. The 
.senior judge administered the oath of office to the young 
officrals at the inaugpiral ceremony. Practically the only- 
adult assistance came from, the director of the Junior Munic- 
ipality. 

The Junior Municipality duplicates in practically all 
respects that of the senior government. The conunon council 
of Cortland meets twice a month; the board of health, board 
of public work, and board of education, once each month. 
The police department meets once a week. By authority of 
the common council, the attendance of adult-minor officials 
in that city at meetings of their respective boards or depart- 
ments is required and is a matter of record. The work has 
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thft endorsement of the Cortland senior city officials and the 
assistant commissioner of extension education of the State 
department of education. 

* Three hundred and fifty young pjeople assumed some degree 
of responsibility in the Junior Municipality program during a 
15-month period. Twenty-five generally attended the ward 
meetings^ 100, the charter convention, 15, the charter council 
meetings. One hundred and fifteen young people voted for 
the charter referendum, and 200 in the election of officials. 
Three hundred adults and adult-mi lors attended the in- 
augural ceremony. ... 

While carrying on their various activities the young citizens 
are studying and educating themselves in the affairs of the 
city government. , Through their own chamberlain the\ 
receive information on the financial conditions of the eity. 
They have access to municipal and village departments, 
records, and statistics. They have an educational research 
board which studies probfcms of city government and -their 
own problems of function. 

CONCLUSION 

THE contributions in the way of morale-sustaining, leisure-time 
educational and vocational activities for youth on the part of 
those groups whose concern has always been with youth arc inter- 
woven through these running accounts of community action for 
young people. It is impossible in the brief space of this bulletin 
to give an adequate picture of what any one agency is d«ing. 
The Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., the Catholic youth organizations, 
Hebrew associations, various church young people s groups. 
DeMolay, Boy and Girl Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Campr Fire Girls, 
4-H Clubs, and Future Farmers, have been pathfinders in fields 
in which others now arc following. 

One of the most significant things that is hapiJening is the 
cooperation which is being effected between the public agencies 
and the unofficial organizations— a cooperation which is just in 
its initial stages and offers many possibilities. Each plays a 
particular part in the life of youth. What the church offers can- 
not be duplicated by a community center. What the “ Y” does 
has its special* contribution supplementing public recreation. 
The projects that Future Farmers and 4-H offer are .unique in the 
life of youth and yet there are places where there has been over- 
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lapping, as well as areas of ignorance where one was unaware i..: 
what the other was doing. 

In many places schools and recreation boards are qow dovi 
tailing their programs with those of churches, of Y. M. C. A.' . 
and si rmlar organizations. Representatives of each sit on commo i 
councils. One helps the other in discovering young p>eople 1 1 
need of help and interests. An interchange of use of facilities h. s 
been brought about. The old fX)licyof individualismandisolatin:i 
happily is breaking down. 

There aire definite limitations in some instances to what publn 
agencies can do and the private organizations can supplemn i 
these. In other directions there are limiting factors to il;- 
activities of the unofficial organizations. Their clientele > 
within narrow bounds. Between the two is developing a wholi - 
some and beneficent give-and-take. Each should know what tin 
other is doing and try to cooperate. 

The Place of Education in the Community Picture 

Above all; these programs show the central place which educa- 
tion, broadly defiried, has in any comprehensive approach to tin 
problems of unemployed youth. Whether in the continued 
broadening of youth’s understanding of the social problems of tin 
day, in the deepening of appreciatioa of leisure-time activitio. 
in training for a suitable occupation, or in retraining for the new 
demands oT the rapidly changing industrial life, education i> 
found to be basic in the programs for youth. 

Schools everywhere have played an imp>ortant part in what ha^ 
been done. They have a still larger'part to play. The major 
responsibility for youth must rest upon education. The 9-to-.> 
schoolhouse, the 9-month term, and the first-through- twelfth-year 
curriculum are becoming things of the past. School doors havt 
been thrown wide in many places, but they can be thrown wider i 
some schools have been in service all day and much of the evening. 
many more could be; programs Jiave expanded at both ends, they are 
capable of Jar greater expansion. Eklucation gives signs of becoming 
what has always been hoped for it — an instrummt to serve all ol 
the people all of the time, the very cornerstone of democracy. ’ 

The American school faces the issue that it can only^fulfill it.s 
true function wheibit adapts to changing social conditions. Its 
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I lask is not only lo prepare its students for life as they must meet it, 
1 I, lit to stand by them until they are fully and satisfactorily adjusted 
\ practical conditions of the contemporary scene of which 

I hoy are a part. In this time of drastic change and readjustment 
1 1 10 .school must accept its responsibility as a social institution to.< 
moot youth’s needs and to induct the maturing members of 
society into their fitting place in the scheme of things. Society 
i annot afford to see its vast expenditures for schools nullified by 
\ oars of enforced idleness following youth’s exit from school. 

The school as the servant of society must help to mold a com- 
munity program for youth and at the same time adapt to the local 
I situation, coordinating its<resources with those of other agencies, 
1 supplementing them where they are lacking, expanding facilities 

I .fs needs change. But, also within the schools, “may fitly lie 
leadership for a youth program and the schoolhouse may well 
become the center for adjustment and guidance of youth, includ- 
ing those no longer in school, as well ’as for educational and 
. recreational interests. 

The American public schools constitute the greatest youth 
organization in the world. Their potentialities should be recog- 
nized and utilized to the fullest extent, both for reasons of economy 
and efficiency. The experiments which have been tried out in 
behalf of youth offer a basis from which to proceed, serving to 
reveal the situation and point out solutions. But the major task 
Ifts ahead. Communities, aroused and effectively organized, 
must meet it. 
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workers, and others interested in the problem of unemployed youth. I hr i 
steps necessary in formulating a community program arc suggested, .md 
types of self-help recreation, informal education, and school programs „r 
described. The authors make no claim of completeness in the descripii m 
of projects, but offer the discussion to stimulate efforts in the interest of vomig 
people. 

« 

May, Mark A. The Dilemma of Youth. Progressive Ediit.i- 
lion, 12:5-11. January 1935, New York, Progp-essivc Ediicaiiim 
•Association, 310 West Ninetieth Street. 

.\n analysis of the number of out-of-school, unemployed youth between ihc 
ages of 16 and 25 who would normally be at work, accompanied 1>\ .it| 
appraisal of what i« likely to happen if present conditions continue to foi, .- 
young people to choose between leaving home or remaining idle at honv: 1 

postponing marriage or marrying without a job; and staying in school. 

Miller, Spencer, Jr. Directing the Energies of Youtl\ iiiio 
Proper Channels. Educational Record, 16:147-57, April 193i. 

.Available as rf reprint from the American Council on Education, 744 Ja.i- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. - 

Moore, Harry H., rd. We Are the Builders of a New World; i 
.A Summons to Youth. New York, Association Press, 1934 
165 p. 

V 

A vivid presentation in symposium style of the critical social and ccqnoinu 
cbnditions faced by the youth of today as he leaves high school or college, and I 

an appealing challenge to him to turn his energies to the building of a better | 

civilization. Includes a bibliography. | 

Myers, George E. What of fjnemployed Youth? Education 
55:468-71, April 1935. 

The responsibilities of the schools to unemployed youth and ways of meeting 
youth needs arc probed. Provisions in the 4-point program recommended : 
arc? A general education with attention to civic, social, and economic cjues- ' 
tions as well as to cultural interests; further prej^ation for a suiuble voca- 
tion; building up a wholesome rccreationaHife; developing the habit of par- < 
ticipating wisely and effectively in community service activities. 
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^ - Government's Interest in Youth. School 
Life, 20:177, April 1935. 

America's youth problem and what the Government is doing to solve* it. 
A discussion of the findings of the June 1934 Qonfercncc on Youth Problem.^ 
and the general outlines of the plan fkroposing a division of youth service in 
the United States OfTicc of Exlucation. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: COORDINATED PLANNING, 
SURVEY METHODS, AND PUBLIC FORUMS 

Brinner, Edmund deS. SurvcyiVig V'our C'ommunity. New 
York, George H. Doran Co., 1925.^ 109 p. 

A method book in convenient form and nontechnical language w hich explains 
the various steps in a social survey of a conimunity, with suggestions for com- 
miitcc organization, community education concerning the developing plan, 
schedules, and analysis of results. Although written primarily for religious or- 
ganization u.sc, it is ada'plcd to wider comn^unity use. Includes a bibliography. 

— and others. A.merican Agricultural Villages. New. 

York, George H. Doran Co., 1927. 326 p. 

An interpretation of social sur\^cys, sponsored by the Institute of Socia^ijnd 
Religious Research, New York Cit^, in 140 agricultural villages of ^e United 
States. The various chapters analyze findings on village public schools, 
churches,^ social organizations, public health, village and country relations, 
and the village as a body politic. Tables and charts are included, as well as 
explanations of survey methods followed. 

Community CHfesxs and Councils, Inc. Yowth Today. Pro- 
ceedings of youth today hearing, sponsored by national character- 
building organizations and 1934 Mobilization for Human Needs. 
New Yprk, Community CJiests and Councils, Inc., 1810 Graybar 
Building, 34 p; 

Describes procedure for youth-adult hcarihg, using panel method for con- 
ducting meeting; gives leading questions as suggestions for discussion. In- 
cludes verbatim report of hearing held in New York City in 1934 as example 
of procedure adaptable for similar meetings. 

Edmonson, J. B. Plans for an Improved Social Life. In N^onal 
Education A^ociation. Department of superintendence. Thir- 
teenth Year Book: Social Change* and Education, p. 64-78. 
Washington, D. C., The Dep4nmeht,#1935. 

Showing that the spirit and the activities of a community arc determining 
factors in the lives of youth and of ^dulu, the author emphasizes genuine 
copperativeness as the really effective means of achieving community better- 
ment. Practical measures for community action arc suggested. 
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Fansler,. Thomas, Discussion Methods for Adult Groups. Xi \ 
.York, Amerfbam Association for ,Adult Education, 1934. 15n 

A brie^ carefully prepared handbook whiolf should be of practical help to . .• 
Icadei;, »s well as the beginner. Case studies of 
Open forum or symposium, the informal discussion group, and the p.,.„ | 
method of discussion witVillustrativc material in the form of stenograj iuc 
records of actual discussion wjBi the author’s comments from rtotes li^ic 
during meetings reported. In the closing chapter, the measures of succcs- ,ire 
considered objectively. . * 

G.5RDINER, Glenn Lion. How You Can Get a Job. New y<)rk, 
Hafper & BrOs., 1934. 181 p. 

_ T . _ « < . ... 

TV substantial^ and well arranged volume the technique of job hunting 

Each of the 10 chapters prints 20 or 30 pcKipcnt questions in bold type ,„d 
gives immediate ansjycrs to each. - Not only is practical advice offered, l.ai 
the fca^ns for it arc explained. 

Kitson, Harry Dexter. Finding a Job During the Depression. 
New York, Robert C. Cook Co.^ 1^33. 32 p. * , •• 

A shorty practical pamphlet on how to go about getting work. 

Ryder, Violet and Doust, H. B. Make Your Own Job; Oppor- 
tunities in Unusual Vocations^ New York, H. W. Wilson C.> 
c 1933. 217 p. ■ * ■ 

V This is a book of self-help jobs, classified into three parts— Articles fo main- 
■• find sell, services to render, and miscellanMus. Many of the ideas arc rto ’d 
^ and cafh is "worked up into a little story, instead of being presented throiu;fi 
exposition. The Wthod is unusual and the book is a stimulating one. 

Wisconsin University Extension Division. Bureau 6? Economics 
and SociolQgy. Unemployed Opportunities. Madison, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1932. 47 p. (Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin.) •, . " , 

A pamphlet of self-help jobs for men and women. It includes a number of 
ideas especially applicable in small towns and rural communities. 

-EDUCATION . 

Bryson, Lyman. A State Plan for Adult Education. ®New York. 
American Association for Adult* Education, 1934. 69 p.* 

Gives a description of the factors le^ing up to the formation of the aduli 
education plan for the State of California, discusses the various types of pm- 
grams sponsored by the Adult Education Association, and outlines the 
expected future expansion. ' ^ 

’ * 
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(*RADY, William E. Youth in School and Industry. A report 
vsued in cooperation with ihc continuation school principals of 
I lie city of New York, N. Y., Board of 'Edycaiion' 1934. 301 p. 

I his report shows how the various phases of ihc program of the Continuation 
hools of New York City evolved. The health program, curriculum mak- 

I guidance trends in industry, new courses of instruction, are discussed in 
(irtait 

II .4 • . 

(iREEl^LEAF, Walter J. Emergency Junior Colleges, junior 
( College Journal, 5:429-31, May 1935. 

.\ presentation of organization, administration, and curricular features of 
I incrgency Junior Cdllcgcs in Connecticut, Ohio, Michigan, and New 
|rrsey.^ 

f ^ » 

(ikoVES, Ernest R. Journal of Educational Sociology, 8:449, 
April 1935. 

An editorial. Professor Groves introduces an issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology devoted to a discussion o(thc educational preparation of 
\outh for responsibility, parenthood, 'and mam^ge. 

Kelly, Fred J. Education of Youth. In I^ational Education 
.\ssociation. Department of superintendence. Thirteenth year- 
book: Social change and education, p. 235-253, Washington, 
The Depslrtment, 1935. . ’ ^ 

I Iw: education of youth is discussed as it is affected by three well recognized 
social trends: First, tgward ap advancing age of entering upon one's career; 
second, torward a more cooperative way of life with the correspondingly great 
complexity in the social relationships existing in the community, State, and 
vvorfd; third, toward shorter hours of required work. The influence of these 
factors on. the curriculums, methods of teaching, extracurricular life of the 
.scliool, and the relationship of the school to the community arc considered 
briefly. 

Poi-ENOE, Paul. Education* and f:ugenics. Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 8:451, April 1935. ■* 

The need of pYoviding young people with education for choosing a mate, 
ifor successful maiTiagc, for parenthood, for vocational choice, and for citi- 
zenship is presented and discussed in this article. 

I 

GUIDANCE 

• ^ 

Bennett, Wilma, comp. Occupations and Vocational Guidance. 
.\ source list of pamphlet material.-- New York, M. W. WiLson 
Co., 1934. 85 p., mimeographed. 



Bentley, Jerome H. The Adjustment Service.' A report of , 
experiment in adult guidance. New York, American Asson 
tion for Adult Education, 1935. 64 p. 

This is a general account of an experiment in vocational counseling .1 ! 
adjuslmcrit: The organization and functioning arc clearly dcscribai 
the results intelligently appraised. The experiment was carried out n 
N>w York City over a period of 1 year, and was made possible by a ui :? 
from the Carnegie Corp)oration. 

CoHE.N, I. D. Find Yourself— How to Choose Ypur Life Woik. 
Prepare for it. Enter Upon it, and Succeed in it. New Yoik, 
Sears Publishine^ Co., 1932. 299 p. 

This book contains a scries of radio talks delivered under the auspices of :iic 
College of the City of New' York. Among them are discussions of the prul»- 
lems of the age, of the choice of a career, and of getting started in a caret r 
number of self-rating charts, aptitude questfonnaires, and voration.il 
^ analyses are included. 

r 

Hefiner, Dora Shaw, The Los Angfeles Coordination Counul 
Plan. In National Probation Association. Year book', li)34. p. 
114. New York, National Probation A.ssociation, 50 West Fifti. ih 
Street, 1934. 

A detailed description of the organization plan, committee objectives, and 
accomplishments of 2 years' work. 

Ritchie, Frank. How to Study Your Association and the Com- 
munity. New York, Association Press, 1926. 62 p. ( 

\ comprehensive outline^ survey methods in simple nontechnical languat>i ' 
Includes suggestions for committees to guide and carry through studies dl 
various aspects of community social development, presents sample schedul. > 
for securing specific types of information as well as suggestions for findim; 
and utilizing less tangible but imptortant community facts. Includes brief 
bibliography, 
a. 

SxferNER. Jesse F. Community Organization. -New York, I he 
Century Co., 1930. 453 p. ^ 

A comparative study ^ various methods of community organization, aimeti 
to accomplish moFe cflective coordination of social forces. Includes discus- 
sion of tfic effects of social change on communities, the role of public and 
private health and welfare agenclJk and, the church in the community move- 
ment, the use dfaurveys and«other devices for conununity education, consider- 
ing both urban and rural developments. Includes carefully classified 
bibliography. , • 
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Stit)EBAker, J. \V. The American Way, Democracy ai Work 
in th^li5es Moines Forums. New. York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
hie.. 1935. 206 p. ; . 

A narrative report of the first 2 years of a 5-ycar cxp>erimcnt in adult educa- 
tion in which op>cn forums for the discussion of current social, cconomu , or 
political problems have been made an integral part of the public-school 
svstein of the community. Organization and administration procedures, 
program scliedules, and publicity are discussed, and a follow-up survey is 
1 1 escribed. » 

WiLLi/XMS, Aubrey \V. " H'ow Good is Your Town? Madison, 
Wisconsin, Conference of Social Work, 1931. 124 p. 

A carefully prepared plan of work for a citizen’s survey of 'the dominant 
asp>ecls of community life. Simple usable schedules are inclucjt'd on 1 1 major 
divisions: Historical background; city planning;, municipal government; 
industry^ health; education; library; social work; recreation; town and coun- 
try relations; and religion. Schedules have been worked out to permit easy 
nontechnical analysis of findings and to simplify writin^jof reports. Sug- 
, geslions arc made for committee organization to handle the entire survey 
promptly and satisfactorily. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Filene, Catherine, ed. Careers for Women — New Ideas, New 
Methods, Ne\V Opportunities lo Fit a New World. Rev. and 
cnl. ed. New York, Houghton Mifflin *Co., 1934. 620 p. 

This book is an occupational panorama. It consists of 158' brief articles 
written by wo^ien in as itiany different occupations, each of whom dc.scribcs 
her work. The jobs range from college president lo deep-sea diver and afford 
a general view .of the kinds of p>osi tions women arc filling. Most of the articles, 
in addition to describing the work, list the qualifications and training neces- 
sary, consider the financial return and prospects for advancement, and give , 
rcfenmccs for further reading. « 

Goss, J‘ Edward. Chats in an Employment Office. New York, 
Inor Publishing Co., 1934. 39 p. 

A pamphlet containing eight brief talks address<‘d to boys and young men 
alx)ut to crttc^^adcs and industry. The author is a factory personnel man- 
ager and dca^^ a direct and succinct way with the attitudes and trait.s of 
character which make for success in business life. • * 

*U. S. Office of Education. Guidance leaflets. Washinmon, 
D. S. Government Printing Office. 1 8 v. 

•A series of leaflets on professional occupations designed fur students in high 
school and college, for orientation clas,ses, guidance committees, counselors, 
teachers, and parents. They explain what the occup>atiops' are, describe the 
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salaries, stale e;caminalion requirements, preliminary education rrquii-, 
where professional training is offered and the cost of it. Leaflets have Iv j 
issued on the following professions: Law, medifcine, deptistry, journaliv-, 
librarianship, archiiecUire, civil engineering, electrical engineering, mc( hu * 
<al engineering, ph^macy,w. nursing, forestry, ^nusic,'. veterinary medh 
' ^^^emistrv' and chemical engineering, an, home ccorTomics, and optomcir\ 

C White HorsR Conference on Child Health Protecii-.s 
SulKomminec on Vocational Guidance. Report* on Vocatioii.d 
y 'Guidance, N>w York, Ceniury Co., 1032. 396 p. 

^ In preparing this report c|ucsiionnaircs were S^nt to four groups—pubiir ,.iw> 
parochial schools, social agcncies^'crifploynjent agencies, and Stale dep.-t- 
mcnis of labor. The information received wa$ supplemented by r«fcru. • 
MO yaluablc technical studies. The rcp>ort includes discussions of: The 
of records; psychological t(?sts; organising a testing program ;,counsclim:. it> 
j)lace/ progress, and general status; the- duties "of counselors, methm.L ..f 
• toLmscling, and qualifications of counseJors; pcciipational studies; and curr. - 
^ ular work in vocational guidance. . * 

recreation ' 

*• ^ ^ 

*scH, Henr\' M. Lcadcrshi[) in Group J\Vork. New \(»[k. 

^ Association Press, 1934. 305 p. , * . . - 

A discussion of the basic philosophy and ’jSsychologVrUudcrlying the work uf 
the group leader; contains also practie^l suggestions for program njakinu 
It is*ii stimulant to the thought and guide to the actions of the group Icailf i 

CoxiMi^'iTV SERvict,)I.Ni:. Cominunuy Buildings for Indu.^Pi.il 
rown.s. ^ New York, Community Service. Inc., 1921. 94 

This pamphlet, based on a study of a nurpber of successfully functioning < i^jh 
• • mdnily/ceniers in industrial towns, gives suggestions for the planning and 
"• operation of community buildings with infonfiation about several exisunc 
^ renters that have proved satisftictory. Some floor plans and constriuiiun 
hints eonccTijing such faciJities^sjhc swirfimmg pool ar^ included. A^iulinnl 
m the a^iprnHixcs arc game evening programs, a suggested constitution, and .i 
constitution actuallv used hy .a re\:reation a.ssociation. Includes a bihling- 
raphy. > 

GARDNiirt, F.i.i.a. Development, a Leisure-time Proi^ram in 
.Small Cities and Towns. WashfingtoH, L'. S. Children’s Bure..m. 
1#3. 13 p. 

Gives the steps involved in setting up V recreation program in a small ciiv m 
4. town, ihc sponsoring group, enlisiirtg piil)li« 

of getting Atf program-pndcr wav. 

» ' Herring, -E u 2 ABEfH B. '' Program Rook for Youiig Women in 
^ Small Conimunitie^. York, W^man'j Press, 1933. 29 p. 
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A leader s handbook giving some prariieal suggestions fi.i prn\ iding for ihr 
Iri'iiire-time nereis of young women in small communities ineluding plans 
,, i;»r qroup organization; points of discussion of tbe question ‘ going on with 
* . ducation ’: mi*ihods of conducting dramatics, musit , workshop activiii(*s. 
,ind indoor and outdoor games: and suggestions for discussion of problem'^ 
V. interest to young women such as the economic situation and citi7en>hip. 
I.nmcmaking and marriage, and finding a philosophy of life. All suggestions 
.ir e at eompanied by references to source material. 

; Lies, Evgenk New Leisure Challenges the Schools. 

Washington, XaiionaF'ft^'^alion Association, National Educa* 
lion Association, 1933. 326 p. 

: I hLs book is based on a surN^ey of the public-school systems in a numb<’r of 

' awvns of 5,000 and upward. It deals mainly with what the". schools should 
(in and what they arc doing to educate people Xo the constructive use of 
Ir i*;ure time, through physical education, reading and literature, draina»lcs, 
music, art, nature study, social training and opportunities, and extrarur- 
iiailar activities. Attention is also given to what young people do after 
X hool hours and in vacation lime, and opportunities for nonschool vouth 
and adults. While the book deals mainly with the in-school youth, it is con- 
I firmed with that phase of his education that is to prepare him for the time 
when he is out of school and must provide for that leisure time whicli will 
undoubtedly be his in considerable amount. 

•Mirchie, Robert \V. Minnesota* State-wide Recreation Pro- 
gram. Minmcapolis, University of Minnesota. 1934. 31 [). 

.\ good picture of a State-wide E. R. A. recreational set-up, giving the oi- 
ganization and reorganization under Federal agencies, with a detailed 
description of present activities. • 

N.vho.nal Recreation Association. The Leisure* Hours of 5,000 
People. New York, National Recreation Association, 1934. 83p. 
A study made by the National Recreation As.socialion to determine; (1) 
jWhat p>coplc arc doing in their free time; (2) what changes have «-octHjr red 
in the use of free time in the past year or so; (3) what people would. really 
enjoy doing if the opportunity were afforded. 

Pi.NDRV, Elizabeth R., and Hartshorne, Hugh. Organizations 
for Vouth. Sew York, McGraw-Hill Book Co-., Inc.., 1935. 350 p. 

The histor>-, scope, organization, methods, and j^iirpKjscs of 40 leisure-time 
agencies arc described. Programs are groupK*d in five classes: Independent 
'societies, like Scouts; junior groups associated with the service clubs or 
iirdcrs; plans pursuing some special interest, as sp>ortsnianship; and tl^e 
intcrrcligious groups, of which the Y. M. C. .*\ is an example. 

Ihornton, Grace P. TFie New Leisure; Its Significance and 
Use. New York, Russell Sage Foundation Library, 1933. 4 p. 
(Bulletin No. 117.) 

short but comprehensive list of ^ooks and periodicals in’ which the new 
lri.«urc is discussed. ^ * 
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ACTIVITIES, LISTED BY KIND 

Coordinating councils: 

Berkeley, Calif., 8, 9; Junior C/Oordinaling CoifUcil, 9-11. 

Durham, N. C., 13. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 11 13. 

Nashville, Tenn., 13. 

Oakland, Calif., 11. ^ 

Citizenship and public service: 

Berkeley (Calif.) Junior Coordinating Council, 9-11. 

Cortland County (N. Y.) Junior Mimicipality, 63-65. 

Youth- Adult Hearings, Michigan, 17-19. 

Youth, Inc., Michigan, 28,29. 

V'outh vs. Society, Orange, N. J., 19-21. 

Clubs: 

Job-Finders' Club, Cleveland, Cifiio, 34, 35. 

Junior Achievement Clubs, New York City, 33, 34; Providence, R. I., S 
Westchester County, N. Y., 33. 

Crafts: 

Crafts for Men and Boys, Chicago, 111., 58. 

Craft Shop, Madison, Wis., 46. . 

Junior Achievement Clubs, New York City, 33, 34; Providence, R. I , 
34; Westchester County, Y., 33. 

Stonewall Craft Shops, Weston, W. Va., 35, 36. 

Education: 

Department of the Extended Use of the Public Sc hoolsr, Boston, Mass., 54, 5^. 
Emergency Program of Adult Education, Buffalo, N. Y., 55-57. 

Free-time School, Seattle, Wash., 50, 51. 

V ocational School, Madison, Wis., 45, 46, 

Employment and guidance: 

I 

Craft^Shop, Madison, Wis., 46. 

Guidance Program, Breathitt County, Ky., 46-48. 

Job-Finders’ Club, Cleveland, Ohio, 34,' 35. 

Philadelphia Junior Employment Service, 52-54. \ 

Pre-employment Plan, Coloracio, 41 , 42. \ 

Young Artists’ Market, Detroit, Mich., 36, 37. \ 

Forurris: 

Civic Forum, Fall River, Mass., 17. • 

Coordinating Council Forum, Berkeley, Calif., 10, 17. 

Youth- Adult Hearings, Michigan, 17-19. ^ 

Recr/ation: 

Department of the Extended Use ofthc Public Schools, Boston, Mass., 54, 55. 
Field Museum, Washington, N. C., 30, 31 . 
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Cfoncral Activities Program, Chicago, 111., 5"’-59. 

Loisure-time Program, Fargo, N. Dak., 59 61. 

Leisure-time Program, New Jersey, 42-44. 

Recreational Center, Lakewood, Ohio, 61, 62. 

Recreational Plan, Fulton County, Ga.. 48, 49. 

Recreation Program, Flint, Mich., 5, 6. 

Recreation Projects, Seattle, Wash., 40 52. 

Suury^: 

Chicago, 111. (crafts), 58. 

Breathitt County, Ky. (resources for young f^oplc), 4"'. 

Fargo, N. Dak. (recreation and educational interests), 60. 

Los Angeles Coordinating Council (juvenile delinquency)^ 1 2. 

Philadelphia Junior Employment Scrv’ice (guidance), 52. 

Mrginia State-wide (of youth). 40, 41. 

Vnuth self help: 

Field Museum, Washington, N. C., 30, 3J .^ 
job-Finders’ Club, Cleveland, Ohio, 34, 35. 

junior Achievement Clubs, New York City, 33, 34; Providence, R. I., 34; 

Westchester County, N. Y., 33. 

Stonewall Craft Shops, Weston, W. Va., 35, 36. 

Young Artists’ Market, Detroit, Mich., 36, 37. 
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